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(With a Portrait.) 


Tuts Lady is known to tle world by two works of her own ; the former on 
the ‘* Domestic Manners of the Americans,”’ the latter a ‘‘ Narrative of a 
Tour in Belgium,” &c. She is far better known to the world by innumer- 
able reviews, of every diversity and degree of opinion and talent. This 
principally refers to her first production; and certainly the excitement it 
occasioned at its first appearance was not a little calculated, if not to com- 
pensate for the labour and cost, at least to gratify the vanity of which the 
race of authors are so shrewdly suspected. Of her latter production, as we 
have recently given a considerable space in our pages to an examination of its 
contents, we shall here say nothing. Indeed, in commenting upon the literary 
character of this Lady, there is a further reason why we should chiefly 
confine our view to her work on the Domestic Manners of the Americans. 
It was her first work ; it was evidently the most lively, natural, and uncon- 
strained exhibition of her habits as an observer, and her powers as a writer. 
These powers are at once considerable and curious. At one time the reader 
meets with that class of objects observed, which a woman’s eye alone 
would catch; and these objects described with such a happy minuteness as 
leaves small doubt as to the sex of the writer—but anon there is a species of 
broad farce enacted, an outré style of caricature exhibited, which by no 
means reminds the reader of a lady’s hand. 

Furthermore, those outrageous lithographs form a very novel adjunct to a 
female performance, and draw, with a prodigality worthy of Munchausen, 
upon the faith of the untravelled reader. Her descriptive powers are 
unquestionably very superior. The gigantic scale of the American scenery; 
the eager bustle of the jostling, elbowing, progressing American ; the uniform 
commercial stamp of each of the thousand individuals whom the traveller 
meets in the steam-boats, taking their little five-hundred-mile trips ‘* up the 
country ;” the spick-and-span new aristocracy of New York; ‘ the insen- 
sible perspiration” of the never-ending canvass: all these are depicted with 
the most diverting verisimilitude. To an English reader, who has never 
seen America, the effect of the representation resembles that of some por- 
traits which we sometimes see, which we feel convinced must be excellent 
likenesses, though the originals are unknown to us. Some of the most 
piquant of her dialogues and adventures are indeed a little too good to be 
true, and are rather more redolent of Sister Trollope than of Brother 
Jonathan. These, however, are pardonable peccadillos; they are redeemed 
by a fund of humour, which must have produced laughter enough, one 
would suppose, to fatten a whole generation. 
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The chief objections to Mrs, Trollope’s mode of writing are, first, a strong 
infusion of prejudice, which she has too much honesty to dissimulate, 
‘« T speak,” says she, ‘of the population generally, as seen in town and 
country, among the rich and the poor, in the slave states; and the free states 
Ido not like them; I do not like their principles; I do not like their 
manners; I do not like their opinions,”” In the comprehensiveness of this 
denunciation, so much must of necessity be involved which never did or 
could come under Mrs. T.’s observation, and which was ‘* never dreamt of 
in her philosophy,” that the remark can only be traced to insuperable 
prejudice. 

A more serious charge, however, against the writings of Mrs. Trollope, 
is the sacrifice of religion, and of what we should call morals also, to the 
prosecution of her main object. It is a dangerous thing to scatter indis- 
criminate censures against any class of professing Christians, it looks very 
like an invidious attack upon religion itself. Upon the minds of the 
thoughtless it produces precisely the same result, and in the mind of the 
author it may be shrewdly suspected to flow from the same source. Nay, 
we should go still further: if we see in the pages of an author, any indi- 
cations that he does not himself possess personal knowledge of, and sense 
of interest in, the truths of Christianity; if he indicate that he is not 
himself a Christian,—we must risk the charge of being uncharitable, by 
altogether denying his admissibility as a witness; we will not allow him to 
come into court; he labours under something more than absolute igno- 
rance, namely, an obliquity of vision and a delusion of mind. For such 
an author, therefore, to criticise sermons and exercises of devotion, is just 
a little more absurd than for a man born deaf to dogmatise about flats 
and sharps. Again, with respect to morality, we are not much pleased 
with Mrs. T. for such a declaration as the following. ‘‘ On entering a 
slave state, I was immediately comfortable and at my ease.” The tender 
affections in man may, indeed, be extirpated by the storms of avarice and 
political passions, but we seem to feel a right to look, even in the very 
wilds of barbarism, to woman’s eye for the tear of pity, to woman’s heart 
for the sigh of sympathy, and to woman’s life for the prayer of interces- 
sion. It is painful in a British lady to look for these in vain. 

Upon Mrs. Trollope’s political views, and on her notions of those of the 
Americans, it is unnecessary to enter; the truth is, that the essence of the 
charge which she brings against our transatlantic brethren, is their want of 
refinement ; this, it must be confessed, is not a crime of the first magnitude, 
nor we fear is it the greatest crime. The Edinburgh Review, however, 
suggests to the accused party an appropriate defence, in the reply of a great 
man of antiquity—‘‘ True, I can not fiddle, but I can make a small state a 
great one;” and, in the same article, remarks, with that enviable felicity 
which is common only in the pages of that work—* Mrs. Trollope addresses 
the Americans much as Touchstone addresses Corin :—‘ Wast ever at court, 
shepherd? No, truly. Then thou artdamned. Nay, I hope. Truly thou 
art damned like an ill-roasted egg, all on one side. For not being at court? 
your reason. Why, if thou never wast at court, thou never saw’st good 
manners; if thou never saw’st good manners, then thy manners must be 
wicked; and in wickedness is sin, and in sin is damnation. Thou art ina 
perilous state, shepherd.’ Corin’s answer comprises a considerable portion 
of the proper American reply—‘ Not a whit, Touchstone: those that are 
good manners at court, are as ridiculous in the country, as the behaviour of 
the country is most mockable at court.’ ” 
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ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF CAPITAL AND 
MACHINERY. 


Amonest the circumstances on which the 
opulence of society depends, the employ- 
ment of capital holds a distinguished place, 
and in consequence presents a subject 
which is worthy of a deliberate examina- 
tion, not only from the interest which all 
inquiries bearing immediately on the wel- 
fare of society must possess, but from its 
practical utility, as developing the causes 
of national opulence, from whence the 
means are perceived by which the progress 
of wealth is either advanced or retarded. 

The employment of capital seems pe- 
culiar to the human species; and forms 
one of the distinguishing features of its 
character. The formation of man is pecu- 
liarly adapted to, and calls for, such em- 
ployment, as indispensable to his state 
and condition, Without it, his condition 
would be far below that of the inferior 
animals, These are furnished by nature 
with members admirably constructed for 
defence, for procuring food, and for per- 
forming whatever labour may be neces. 
sary to their well-being but man is sent 
forth into the world almost defenceless ; 
his hand is not armed like the beak of the 
bird, or the teeth and claws of the quad- 
ruped, and he is under the necessity of 
resorting to some implement to supply 
what would otherwise be a defect in his 
formation. 

It is obvious that both the tools which 
man employs to aid his labour, and the 
materials on which that labour is bestowed, 
are indispensable in almost every species 
of industry. What could the husbandman 
effect without his spade or his plough, or 
the weaver without his loom? And again, 
materials must necessarily be provided, out 
of which to fabricate the articles our wants 
demand. Without these two descriptions 
of capital, scarcely any kind of labour 
could be prosecuted with success, beyond 
what could be performed by the unaided 
powers of the hand, and which yielded an 
immediate return ; and our supply would 
be confined to the herbs, roots, and fruits 
of the forest, with a few of the more help- 
less animals which we might be able to 
outrun and overcome. Without seed to 
sow the land, a future harvest could never 
be obtained. Without a store of food pre- 
viously accumulated to sustain us during 
the performance of our work, and until the 
seasons return, or the operations of nature 
have been completed which give effect to 
labour, and its produce to that state in 


which it is fit for use or sale, the cultivation 
of the soil could not be carried on, tillage 
must be abandoned, and _ no separate direc - 
tion of industry or division of labour could 
subsist, Without storehouses wherein to 
lodge the fruits of the earth, they could 
not be preserved to supply our necessities 
when the season of production is past. 
To fell the forest, to pierce the mine, or to 
traverse the waters, without the aid of capi- 
tal were impracticable: and the tenants of 
the deep, the treasures of the mine, and the 
luxuries of foreign climes would for ever 
remain inaccessible. 

The advantages derived from the use of 
capital are not confined solely to such as is 
employed to assist labour in the direct pro- 
duction or manipulation of commodities, as 
the tools, the plant and utensils, the work- 
shops and materials, and in the different 
branches of business. Similar advantages 
arise from the use of the floating capital 
employed and expended in procuring the 
raw or partly wrought materials, for the 
workmen to manufacture, in the advance 
of their wages, conveying goods to market, 
collecting an assortment of them, and fur- 
nishing them in suitable quantities and at 
convenient seasons to the parties who re- 
quire them. 

To present a view of the important 
functions which this portion of capital ful- 
fils, let us suppose that all at once it were 
withdrawn ; and that each person were 
obliged to perform himself the services he 
now receives from this portion of the capi- 
tal of the farmer, manufacturer, and dealer. 
It is impossible, consistently with brevity, 
accurately to trace all the steps which a 
consumer would be obliged to take to 
acquire any commodity, if this capital were 
abstracted from business, It is sufficient to 
describe them generally. 

In the way in which capital is now 
employed, if the consumer is in want of 
a pair of stockings, they may be had at 
any time, and of any sort or quality, ata 
hosier’s shop. But if the capital which is 
employed in conducting and keeping them 
were abstracted, the consumer would be 
obliged, in the first instance, to quit his 
usual occupation, and repair to the sheep- 
farmer's to procure a quantity of wool. 
Having bought and paid for the wool, he 
must then convey it to the carder and 
spinner, whose wages he must advance. 
He would next have to go in quest of 
the thread when spun, to convey it to be 
dyed, and to pay the dyer. Lastly, he 
must carry the thread from the dyer to the 
stocking-maker, pay him his wages, and, 
when finished, fetch the stockings home, 
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In the instance of commodities which 
are procurable only by means of a foreign 
trade, the use of this floating capital is 
still more essential. Take the case of cot- 
ton, suga?, coffee, or other tropical produc- 
tions, and suppose that the floating capital 
now employed in purchasing these articles in 
the countries where they are grown, in con- 
veying them home, and storing them in the 
shops and warehouses of the traders, were al- 
together withdrawn. In such case, a con- 
sumer in want of either of these articles 
would have to embark for the East or 
West Indies to purchase the quantity of 
them he might require. But when diffi- 
culiies of such magnitude must be sur- 
mounted, it would be impossible for any 
private individual to procure them at all. 

Taking the first and least difficult of the 
two cases, and examining the task thus im- 
posed on the consumer, it will be found to 
consist in two different duties, First, he 
is compelled to withdraw from his own 
stock the money with which he pays for 
the wool, and that with which he pays 
the carder, spinner, and dyer, some time 
before he acquires the stockings, which 
occasions a loss of the profit he might 
procure by retaining this capital in his 
own business. Secondly, he is obliged to 
perform the labour of selecting the wool, 
of conveying it to be carded and spun, 
the labour of carrying it to the dyer, and, 
lastly, that of taking it to the stocking- 
maker, and fetching it from thence home. 

The capital expended in improvements 
upon the soil contributes most essentially 
to heighten the powers of labour, and aug- 
ment the quantity of agricultural produce. 


If previous labour had not cleared away” 


the forests which encumbered our lands, 
and drained off the waters which caused 
them to be in part in morasses; if it had 
not been expended in fencing, manuring, 
constructing farm-buildings, and the other 
improvements which have been made upon 
the land, it would be but a small quantity 
of useful produce that the industry of the 
country could raise from it. Obliged to 
undertake these necessary works, the pro- 
per cultivation of the land could not be 
commenced until they were completed. 
But since the expenditure of capital was 
made by which these works were executed, 
the labour of the husbandman is applied 
at once to cultivation, and it has con- 
tributed in a high degree to augment in every 
subsequent year the produce of industry. 
As then the distribution of employments 
and division of labour can only be estab- 
lished through a previous accumulation of 
capital, whatever are the benefits derivable 
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from this distribution, from agriculture, from 
commerce, and the interchange of com. 
modities, from the use of tools and ma- 
chines, from the employment of labouring 
cattle and the natural moving powers, from 
agricultural improvements, from the sciences 
and arts, they are all dependent on the 
possession and employment of capital, and 
could not be enjoyed but in connexion 
with, and through its aid. 

It is plain, likewise, that the quantity 
and excellence of the produce of labour 
must mainly depend on the quantity of 
capital employed ; such as the goodness 
and suitableness of our tools and other 
instruments of labour, the number and 
strength of our labouring cattle, the high 
state of cultivation into which the land has 
been brought, the commodiousness of our 
workshops, granaries, and storehouses ; the 
number and power of our machines and 
engines of every description, and the extent 
to which the natural powers of wind, water, 
and steam are applied in industry. When 
the master is possessed of an ample capital, 
he is enabled to furnish the workmen with 
the best implements and most efficient 
machines that can be had, and to afford 
him every known facility for carrying on 
his business to the greatest advantage. 

The different ways in which advantages result 
from the employment of capital, may be con- 
sidered in the four following points of view. 

First. It saves time and labour in the 
production of almost every commodity. 
With the aid of a useful tool or machine, a 
man’s work is rendered easy, and his time 
is saved. Without working harder, he is 
enabled to do more work, or produce more, 
than he could have done before. In differ- 
ent countries, the horse, the ass, the ox, the 
camel, the rein-deer, and some other ani- 
mals, are trained to labour. Much ad- 
ditional power is acquired from the employ- 
ment of these animals,* and a much larger 
quantity of work is executed. Still greater 
power is acquired through the use of ma- 
chinery impelled by water, wind, or steam. 
These natural agents work while we rest; 
our horses and machinery perform our 
labour for us, while we do nothing but 
look on; or rather they act in conjunction 
with us, assist our exertions, and lessen the 
toil we must otherwise undergo; while they 
rmoultiply the products of our labour in an 
immeasurable degree. In every way that 





estimates the number of horses in the United 
Kingdom at 2,000,000. The power of a horse is 
usually reckoned as equal to that of six men; which 
makes the total of horse-power in the United 
Kingdom equivalent to 12,000,000 of men, or 
greater than all our male population of all ages. 
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capital is employed it is to save or facilitate 
labour; to increase the quantity or quality 
of the products of labour. If more capital 
is expended in working the soil, or in 
manure, it is to make the produce greater, 
or better in quality. If canals, rail-roads, 
or better roads, are formed, these are to 
lessen the labour of transporting goods. If 
more extensive or commodious buildings 
are constructed for business, they are to give 
greater facilities to the workmen, to secure 
the goods in a more perfect manner, and 
save the loss and injury which would other- 
wise be sustained from the weather or from 
depredations, 

wus capital acts in the same way as 
labour, and an increase of capital is equi- 
valent to an increase of workmen, for its 
effects on industry are the same. There is, 
however, this important difference between 
the two ;—while an increase of workmen 
occasions a corresponding additional want 
and consumption of articles for their sup- 
port, without leaving more to be enjoyed 
by any one amongst them, an increase of 
capital effects an increased production, 
without adding to the want or necessary 
consumption, and consequently augments 
the quantity of commodities to be enjoyed 
by those who labour. In the same way 
that a man’s circumstances are rendered 


better by greater industry, so are they ac- 
cording to the larger capital which he is 
enabled to employ successfully to render 
his labour more effective. 


Secondly. Besides the inconceivably 
greater power conferred on mankind by the 
economy of time and labour effected by the 
employment of capital, this employment 
enlarges that power in another way, and 
enables us to execute works which would 
otherwise have surpassed our abilities. It 
is evident that every kind of work which 
requires a long time to accomplish can only 
be undertaken when there has been a stock 
of food, clothing, and other necessaries got 
together to subsist us while engaged upon 
it. Besides this stock of circulating capital, 
some portion of fixed capital is necessary. 
There is scarcely any species of work that 
can be executed without the aid of tools, 
more or less, of iron or steel. But to open 
the bowels of the earth, to construct a fur- 
nace, smelt the ore, and fabricate a tool of 
iron or steel, though undoubtedly it was 
originally accomplished by man with but 
an inconsiderable stock of capital, must, 
notwithstanding, have af’ first been a work 
of no small magnitude, doubtless accom- 
plished only by slow degrees and imperfect 
advances towards perfection. Thus, even 
to perform the rudest and inost simple 
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kinds of labour, as they require tools of 
iron, must at first have been a difficult task. 
But, without capital, to execute works of 
magnitude, to build a ship, to construct a 
bridge or a canal, to excavate the earth for 
mining operations to any considerable 
depth, would have been utterly impracti- 
cable. Yet, with the aid of capital, such 
works are rendered easy of accomplish- 
ment, and are of every-day occurrence. 

The third advantage derived from the 
employment of capital consists in its su- 
perior efficacy in executing labour, over the 
most improved and highest manual dex- 
terity, enabling us to execute work better, 
as well as quicker, easier, and cheaper than 
could be done without it. Machinery in 
general performs its work more steadily, 
more uniformly and equally throughout, 
and with more exactness, than can be done 
by hand. It commonly gives a superiority 
of execution and perfection which the labour 
of the hands could never have attained to. 
It is said that cotton goods generally at the 
present time are, in their several degrees of 
fineness, as much as ten per cent. better in 
workmanship than they were so recently as 
fifieen years ago, and this resulting from the 
greater perfection of the machinery em- 
ployed in fabricating them. The flatting- 
mill and the die afford striking instances of 
the superiority of machines in executing 
products that the utmost skill and attention 
of the human hand and mind could never 
accomplish, Every kind of printing, too, 
is evidently executed with a perfect identity 
which it would be impossible for the most 
skilful workman to rival by hand. In this 
way machinery gives a positively new pro- 
duct, in the degree of perfection which was 
before unknown. Again, from the precision 
with which all its operations are performed, 
there is a saving of waste of materials from 
work spoiled or imperfectly executed. 

Lastly, capital enables us to apply to 
purposes of the highest utility, articles 
which would otherwise have remained use- 
less and of no value. The materials of 
which our houses are constructed, the ma- 
terials of our clothing and furniture, the 
metals out of which our tools are formed, 
in short, almost every useful article we 
possess, would have remained absolutely 
useless and worthless, had it not been for 
the capital, through the aid of which the 
material has been fashioned and adapted to 
our service. 

“In fine, machinery does still more : 
it multiplies products with which it has 
no immediate connection. Without taking 
the trouble to reflect, one perhaps would 
scarcely imagine that the plough, the har 
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row, and other similar machines, whose 
origin is lost in the night of ages, have 

werfully contributed to procure for man- 

ind, besides the absolute necessaries of 
life, a vast number of the superfluities they 
now enjoy: whereof they could otherwise 
never have had any conception. Yet if 
the cultivation of the soil could be no 
otherwise carried on than by the spade, 
the hoe, and other such simple and tardy 
expedients ; if we were unable to make 
available in agriculture the labour of do- 
mestic animals, it is most likely that the 
whole mass of human labour, now appli- 
cable to the arts of industry, would be 
occupied in raising the bare necessary sub- 
sistence of the actual population. Thus, 
the plough has been instrumental in re- 
Jeasing a number of hands for the prose- 
cution of the arts, and, which is of more 
importance, for the cultivation of the in- 
tellectual faculties.” 

To exhibit in its proper light the advan- 
tages as regards the condition of mankind, 
which have been derived from the use of 
capital, it is only necessary to glance at 
the history of the progress of industry, 
and trace the slow and gradual advance- 
ment of the human race from a few in 
number, and a state of poverty and bar- 
barism, to its present augmented numbers, 
its power, opulence, and refinement. Every 
step of this advancement has been caused 
by the singular skill of man in the dis- 
covery of the mode of operation of nature, 
in subjecting her powers to his will, in the 
invention of tools and machines, and in 
his happy discoveries of improved processes 
in the arts, from his faculties of observation, 
reflection, experiment, and combination, 
in the character of philosopher and en- 
gineer, whereby the hidden laws of nature 
have been exposed to view, and made 
subservient to the purposes of industry. 
But in making these discoveries and in- 
ventions, and more especially in their ap- 
plication to industry, the employment of 
capital was an absolute requisite. In truth, 
knowledge chiefly displays itself in the 
application of capital in improved method 
to the purposes of industry. It is to the 
employment of such capital, with its height- 
ened effective powers, that we! owe the 
superiority of civilized over savage life, 
with almost every convenience and external 
comfort we enjoy. 

Having become accustomed to the em- 
ployment of capital in these improved 
methods, and to the use of the most power- 
ful machines, we are apt to forget, or to 

ass over unnoticed, the advantages they 
vave conferred unon our species, the solid 
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improvement they have effected in our cir- 
cumstances, or the condition in which we 
should now he placed without them, Yet 
though we pass over these improvements 
without their exciting our observation, they 
are of such magnitude that the wonder is 
that poverty and want should still be 
found amongst civilized nations, and that 
they should not long since ‘have been 
banished, and become only matter of his- 
tory, instead of the sad experienve of actual 
suffering. Let us shortly notice some of 
the more striking improvements by which 
the opulence of mankind has been pro- 
moted. 

The employment of cattle for labouring 
purposes may be marked as an important 
step in the progress of industry. e@ Ox 
and the ass appear to have been trained to 
labour at a very early period, In Arabia, 
in the earliest of all recorded times, that 
of Job, we find them in use. It does not 
seem that the horse was had recourse to so 
soon. Afterwards came the use of wheel- 
carriages, and the formation of roads. Not 
less important than these were the arts of 
navigation, and the construction of canals. 
Amongst the inventions which have mainly 
contributed to the perfection of nagivation, 
we cannot omit to mention the telescope 
and the mariner’s compass, chronometers, 
and the method of finding the longitude. 
To these we are indebted for America, and 
the passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, as well as the greater part of the 
safety and certainty of modern navigation. 

The spinning of yarn and weaving of 
cloth, arts, the commencement of which 
is‘lost in the darkness of the earliest ages, 
have been perfected in recent times ; chiefly 
first, by the substitution of the spinning- 
wheel for the rack and spindle, which, with 
the same quantity of labour, enabled the 
spinner to perform twice the quantity of 
work ; secondly, by the introduction of the 
spinning-jenny in place of the spinning- 
wheel, whereby a child was enabled to 
work from eighty to one hundred and twenty 
spindles, and thus to do the work of as 
many grown persons: afterwards still fur- 
ther improved so as to leave nothing to 
man but to feed the machine with cotton, 
and to join the threads when they happen 
to break!; and lastly, by the invention of 
the power-loom. The united effect of these 
improvements is, that one person by the 
aid of these machines can now do as much 
work as two hundred could have done fifty 
years ago. Besides these striking instances 
of improvement in the manufacture of cot- 
ton cloth, there are in the woollen manu- 
facture, the employment of the fulling-mill 
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for thickening the cloth, instead of treading 
it in water; the machinery for combing 
wool, whereby one man and five or six 
children can do as much as thirty men in 
the old way; besides a multitude of inge- 
nious machines and inventionstoo numerous 
to mention, by means of which the various 
processes previous to weaving have been 
so abridged as to enable one person to 
execute nearly as much work as required 
fifly about a century ago. 

The employment, of water-mills and 
windmills has contributed very consider- 
ably to the opulence of modern nations, 
Amongst the ancients, water and wind were 
either unknown as moving powers, or but 
little used. With them, the whole pro- 
cess of grinding corn was for a long time 
performed by manual labour; which con- 
sequently formed a very important and 
laborious part of household duty. After- 
wards corn mills were driven by cattle, 
Water seems to have been applied for this 
purpose in Asia about the time of Mith- 
ridates, or earlier. Water-mills were known 
in Rome in the time of Augustus ; but 
were not then common: they had become 
so in the reign of Justinian. The invention 
of wind-mills is later than that of water- 
mills, and its origin is not well known; 
but wind-mills seem likewise to have been 
an Eastern invention, and to have been 
brought into Europe about the time of the 
crusades. Yet neither wind-mills nor 
water-mills were in use in England in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. At first 
they were applied solely for grinding corn ; 
but they are now also employed for many 
other purposes. Jn the case of grinding 
corn, the expenditure of human labour 
saved by these mills is, perhaps, twenty- 
fold, and the whole labour thus dispensed 
with is applicable to the production and 
fabrication of articles of use or ornament. 

The discovery of steam as a moving 
cee is well known to be modern, and 

as been in use hardly a century; while 
the improved steam-engine, whose regu- 
larity and steadiness of motion equals the 
water-wheel, and has consequently been 
applied to work all sorts of the most intri- 
cate and delicate machinery, may be dated 
only since about the year 1800. Yet not- 
withstanding that steam as a moving power 
is so recent an invention, it is already in 
use in our own country to an equal or 
perhaps greater extent than even wind and 
water; while it obviates the inconveniences 
which attend the use of both from want 
of wind, or from interruption from frosts, 
or continued droughts. ‘The power of the 
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steam-engines in this country has been 
estimated as equal to the force of 6,400,000 
effective labourers: an effective labourer 
being equal to rather more than two average 
labourers ; or, on the whole, to the work of 
above 12,000,000 of labourers, 

But it would be unnecessary to enlarge 
further on the past progress of the arts, for 
the purpose of proving that, by the employ- 
ment of capital in these improved ways, 
the powers of industry have been multi- 
plied to an extent which it is impossible to 
compute; and thereby not only a great 
mass of labour set free and rendered avail 
able to other purposes, but an abundance 
of commodities acquired, of the highest 
excellence, notwithstanding the diminution 
in the exertion of labour, and the vast 
number of idle persons, or persons unpro- 
ductively employed, It is by such means 
that our comparatively sterile soils have been 
brought under tillage, and cultivation forced 
on other and better soils, to a degree 
which would otherwise have been imprac- 
ticable. The extent of our island is the 
same now as it ever was, yet the quantity 
of subsistence which is drawn from its soil 
is incomparably greater than in the early 
periods of our history : while an advance- 
ment equally great has taken place in all 
the other things which minister to our 
wants and pleasures. Lastly, by these 
means competency and leisure have been 
acquired, whereby the means have been 
obtained of prosecuting with success all 
those objects in which the higher interests 
of our species are involved. 

Dr. Adam Smith attributes to the divi- 
sion of labour, the great multiplication of 
the productions of the ‘different arts, and 
the universal opulence observed in well- 
governed societies, which extends its in- 
fluence even to the lowest ranks of the 
people. But we cannot ascribe this opu- 
lence to the operation of one single cause. 
It is to the conjoint operation of the seve- 
ral causes which contribute to facilitate 
and abridge labour; amongst the most 
essential of which is, the employment of 
capital. It is to labour applied in con- 
junction with capital, and directed with 
consummate skill and science, to the per- 
fection of which all past ages have con- 
tributed. It is not only to the labour of 
man, but to that of his domestic animals, 
his agents of wind, water, and steam, which 
skill and science have enabled him to press 
into his service, and set at work to perform 
his daily labour for him. Again, it is to 
his machinery, by which his hands and 
fingers are, as it were, multiplied by magic, 
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and acting in fifty places at one and the 
same moment. Such are the causes which 
have contributed to the multiplication of the 
productions of art, to the diffusion of opu- 
lence and splendour of living; and the 
cheapness of commodities, which has brought 
them within reach even of the poorer clas- 
ses. Nor can we wonder at these, when 
we reflect on the magnitude of the increase 
of the powers of industry, and the aug- 
mented power which man has thus ac- 
quired over the works of nature, by all 
the discoveries and inventions through 
which labour has been facilitated and 
abridged. When such discoveries shall be 
carried farther, or more generally adopted ; 
when these agents shall be more extensively 
applied in industry, and other agents dis- 
covered and brought into operation, which 
present prospects lead us to expect, we 
may with confidence anticipate a_ still 
greater abundance of the productions of 
art, a more universal opulence, and a more 
rapid advancement and diffusion of sci- 
ence and religion. 


——— 
MORNINGS AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


In one of the southern counties, at a con- 
siderable distance from the metropolis, 
resides a gentleman, who may really claim 
the title of “one of the ancients.” He 
received in early life all the education 
which an English grammar-school and an 
English university could confer, in ancient 
history, and the learned languages; and 
then, under the auspices of a tutor, who 
has since arisen to one of the highest offices 
in the state, plunged into the dim and mys- 
tical recesses of German literature and phi- 
losophy. He became alternately delighted 
with the poetry of Goethe, and the platon- 
ism of Kant. Schiller made him almost a 
bandit; and he would have denied the 
whole of ancient history, with the acute but 
too sceptical Niebuhr, had not the calm 
and temperate genius of Heeren recalled 
him to ‘truth and soberness,’ from his 
dream of enthusiasm. He did not return 
from Germany until thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the idiosyncrasy of that remark- 
able country. At one time, the dim, the 
mystical, and the gloomy delighted him. 
He was anxious to write upon the secret 
orgies of Eleusis, and decipher the allego- 
ries of Egyptian hieroglyphics. From 
these his attention was diverted to the zdea 
of Plato, and the prolepsis of Epicurus, 
Architecture next occupied his mind; the 
purposes of stonehenge and the cromlechs ; 
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the philosophy of the round towers in 
Ireland ; Ellora and Elephanta; and the 
pyramids in South America, filled his 
enthusiastic brain with a thousand pleasing 
wonderments. Fatigued at length with his 
versatile and profitless pursuits, and 
sessed, by the death of an uncle, with an 
ample fortune, he retired to his estate in, 
the south of England ; determined to pass 
the rest of his days in studious leisure ; 
conversing with the illustrious dead by 
means of their writings, and forming his 
mind upon the purest dictates of philoso- 
phy and truth. 

Still the passionate fondness for the 
beautiful, which he had imbibed in his 
early youth, clung to his mind. His house 
was furnished with every luxury that art 
could devise ; not, however, in the profuse 
barbarism of the Orientals, but that polite 
elegance which distinguishes the remains of 
Greek domestic architecture, and the rains 
of Pompeii. My own sensations of delight 
on visiting his sanctum sanctorum, where 
his books and models were preserved, I 
shall never forget. Bronzes of the most 
admired statues of antiquity ‘that the 
Greeks had wrought to living beauty,’ 
mosaic tables, and models of remarkable 
remains, lay mingled in happy and elegant 
confusion around this apartment ; while all 
the circle of modern and ancient literature 
ornamented the [onic shelves. From the 
centre of the ceiling depended one solemn 
lamp, of antique workmanship, that threw 
a staid and sombre radiance over the pur- 
ple hangings, and -treasures of art and lite- 
rature around. 

The most remarkable personage of this 
singular and enchanting spot was the 
owner. Having a note of friendly intro- 
duction to him from a spirit kindred to his 
own, he received me with a frank and cor- 
dial kindness that won my heart. I had 
frequently heard of his excessive eccentri- 
city and curious habits of mind, and I was 
prepared for some remarkable incidents in 
my visit. But I confess my unfeigned sur- 
prise and astonishment, when he exclaimed 
soon after I had entered his apartment, and 
was still engaged in silent but deep admi- 
ration of the beauty and gracefulness of 
every thing around me,—while his bright 
eye glistened with more than earthly bril- 
liance. 

“« My friend! my friend, Iam an Epi- 
curean! I have been reading some of that 
eloquent defence of the Epicurean doctrines 
which Cicero has preserved in the conver- 
sation of his friend Velleius ; and here I sit, 
a veritable disciple of pleasure, a conglo- 
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meration ‘of affluent atoms!” Not, how- 
ever, a pupil of that grovelling and debased 
indulgence in corporeal gratification which 
some unworthy sons of our mighty sire 
have attempted to foist on our notice ; but 
of pure intellectual delight, that of a mind 
occupied in uninterrupted contemplation 
of the Deity, and enjoying the changeless 
repose of heaven. 

But the garden is a spot more suitable 
for my observations than the sombre apart- 
ment we now occupy. The eternal sun- 
shine of our doctrines should only be dis- 
played in the open air on a summer day, 
when nature herself participates in our 
theory. From every shrub and flower 
around us, at this moment, are proceeding 
innumerable subtle emanations, which 
detach themselves from their respective 
objects, and impress our senses. By these 
a corresponding conception is formed on 
the mind, which receives on its delicate and 
sensitive surface the representative imprés- 
sion in question. Here you have a general 
notion of our theory of ideas ; not, it is 


true, invested in the unmeaning jargon of 
the schools, but the more intelligible dress 
of poetry. The subtle emanations to which 
Ihave referred bear an analogy to the 
atomic theory in physics, if not themselves 

hysical. 


This theory Epicurus learned 
rom Democritus; but the beautiful and 
urbane morality with which he has con- 
nected it, and the form that it bears, are 
the productions of his own master-mind. 
But you will naturally, inquire, how we 

universal ideas, which so much 
influence our life and conduct. These we 
derive from the senses, impressed as I 
have mentioned ; but we also believe in 
certain prolepseis, or anticipations of ideas, 
to whose formation the understanding con- 
tributes. To every perception of the ima- 
gination belongs the attribute of immutable 
truth ; because these necessarily answer to 
the images impressed upon them, which 
cannot possibly be false, from their conti- 
nual and uncontrollable emanation and 
effluxion from real objects. The results 
are equally incapable of demonstration and 
proof. Our opinions on every subject must 
be weighed and measured by the sensible 
impressions, and their truth or falsehood 
decided accordingly. So likewise our 
choice and rejection of every thing must be 
referred to our sensations. Notwithstand- 
ing all that President Edwards has written, 
I believe in the old and glorious doctrine 
of the freedom of human volitions. No 
fatality impends over our minds with that 
terrible gloom which the Greek tragedians 
found marvellously convenient in con- 
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structing their dramas, but which so effec- 
tually paralyzes every motion of the intel- 
lect. We are free, sir, we are free in our 
thoughts, as much as the universe is eternal. 
There is my creed ! 

Would that I could command his own 
immortal eloquence, to descant u the 
morality of my master. Unlike some 
gloomy and terrible philosophers, he whis- 
pers that pleasure is the sovereign good of 
mankind, proved from the fact that all 
things pursue pleasure and avoid pain. 
He paints, in colours fresh from paradise, 
the enjoyment of agreeable sensations by 
the mind, either in a state of activity, or 
else of graceful repose, into whose dignified 
felicity not the slightest shadow of pain 
intrudes. This is the end of man’s exist- 
ence upon our confused and disorderly 
globe,—to be ‘ in a state exempt from suf- 
fering, the result of the satisfaction of all 
our necessary and natural desires.’ Ima. 
gine the spectacle of a human mind anxi- 
ously searching for this happiness, and bent 
upon its attainment. It solemnly delibe- 
rates between good and evil, between right 
and wrong; employing its reason and free- 
will in checking immoderate desires. Thus 
prudence becomes the most illustrious vir- 
tue. It is in vain that the adversaries of 
our theory contend against principles so 
evidently founded upon example and fact. 
They may say that our doctrines lead to 
vice and immorality; but this may be 
equally asserted of the extremes of any 
system whatever. Vice lies upon the con- 
fines of virtue; and between right and 
wrong there is but a brief step. From the 
calumnies heaped upon us as adepts in 
bestial indulgence, as only living for the 
gratification of our most sensual and 
ignoble passions, I turn with smiles of tri- 
umph to the spotless life and tranquil death 
of our illustrious founder. After having 
endeavoured, through the course of a long 
and a laborious life, to ameliorate the moral 
and physical condition of mankind ; and 
to diffuse tranquillity and repose around 
him—delights which a painful disease rarely 
permitted himself to share,—he expired 
full of years and honour, an_ eternal 
example of virtue and piety. 

But I have digressed from my statement 
of his opinions. It remains for me to teach 
you his truly philosophical theory of the 
nature of the gods. For, treating of them 
as he has done, why should a sour stoic 
call him an atheist? He is as much a 
theist as the most zealous disciple of the 
portico and Chrysippus. It were worse 
than needless to refute the dogmatism of 
our opponents, who assert that the universe 
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is endued with mind and perception, and 
is in a constant state of ignition and 
motion ; at the same time supposing it to 
be God. The following motion upon the 
important subject we are discussing appears 
to be the only true one. We argue that 
there are gods, because the idea of their 
existence is impressed upon the minds of 
all people, however separated by space, 
and distinguished by caste and clime, 
Without any instruction, mankind pos- 
sess a certain anticipation or preconception 
of the existence of deities, to which I have 
adverted in the commencement of my 
observations. As this universal conception 
is partly the result of emanations from them, 
it must necessarily be true. The agree- 
ment of all mankind on the subject in 
question is equally wonderful and import- 
ant. In connexion with this conception 
and preconception we have also another ; 
namely, that the gods are immortal and 
supremely happy, engaged in the tranquil 
contemplation of their own immutable and 
eternal perfections. Imagine yourself re- 
moved for a moment from our lower earth, 
and having ‘ shuffled off this mortal coil,’ 
suppose your spirit placed in their heaven. 
——Their immortal nature far removed 


From human sense, from matter gross and dull, 
Scarce by the mind’s pure spirit can be traced ; 


but I will for a moment assume that you 
are permitted to visit the celestial abode. 
Did they engage in any business or occu- 
pation, their happiness might possibly be 


interrupted. We, therefore, think them 
placed far from the vain concerns of man, 
m perpetual peace, 

Each self-dependent, and from human wants 

Estranged for ever. There, nor pain pervades, 

Nor danger threatens ; every passion sleeps; 

Vice no revenge, no rapture virtue prompts. 

Before the world had degenerated, and 
while mankind dwelt in rural simplicity, 
often did bright affluences of the deities 
come glancing down from their empyreal 
regions of light and glory, to sanction and 
bless the solitary musings of the philoso- 
phical mind. Epicurus was favoured with 
these divine emanations, that filled his soul 
with inexpressible pleasure. Oh for such 
celestial illumination! Oh for some divine 
impression, to purify and gladden my dark 
spirit, and elevate it above the anxieties and 
difficulties of the world! Would thai I 
could pierce the mysterious veil which 
separates mortal from immortal being, and, 
becoming a god myself, participate in the 
pleasures of the eternal world. 

In consequence of our peculiar notions 
on this subject, we reject the stoical doctrine 
of divine mpévoa, or providence. We 
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cannot so far degrade the nature of our 
deities, as to suppose that they feel inte- 
rested in the short-lived and feeble crea- 
tures, who, produced by a fortuitous con. 
course of atoms, in a fortuitous world, 
breathe for a few moments, and then 
return in silence and dishonour to their 
parent dust. -Hence we reject all super. 
stition and fanaticism, which have so often 
destroyed the very foundations of social 
concord, and snapped that strong but deli- 
cate chain which binds man to man. We 
do not believe that the gods shouid be wor- 
shipped from motives of fear and torment, 
—as though they were the stern and inflex- 
ible assessors of human conduct, and 
delight in misery, but for the sake of their 
transcendent virtue, and goodness, and 
trath. 

To confirm our opinions, the mind 
requires that a form or figure, positive life 
and mental action, should be attributed to 
tHe Deity. Now, no figure can be con- 
ceived of as his shrine, except that of man : 
in the first place, because by nature we 
have not any other form of the gods 
implanted in our minds; and all the spec- 
tral images which we behold in our sleep, 
when occasionally they emanate themselves 
to us, are in the human form. Secondly, 
what can be imagined more graceful and 
glorious than that noble shape which man- 
kind possess? It is the most symmetrical 
that the imagination can conceive, even in 
its moments of brightest and most creative 
illumination. Thirdly, intellect cannot 
reside in any other. It rejects the brute 
that holds its head downwards, as though 
only born to discover its appropriate food, 
—and then expire! ‘This form, or figure, 
however, is not corporeal, but only quasi- 
corporeal, and is not directly perceived by 
the outward senses, but indirectly by the 
interior senses of the mind. 

Such is a brief, but, I trust, comprehen- 
sive outline of the peculiarities of our belief, 
as far as morals and theology are concerned. 
At present I will not trouble you with the 
theory of physics; as that, I fear, is too 
hypothetical to be true, and possesses no 
other claim to notice than its ingenuity. 

But, sir, we will continue our inquiries 
after dinner ; and then I shall expect you 
to support the Academic theory, while an 
old friend of mine, with a bluff, grazier- 
like countenance—as hirsute and truculent 
as any stoic could reasonably desire—shall 
act as the modern personification of Chry- 
sippus. I will not positively pledge myself 
for believing all I have asserted, but surely 
the mind is improved by sometimes argu- 
ing contraries; and, from a consideration of 
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the beautiful though fanciful theories of 
ancient philosophy, wandering in the dark, 
and unassisted by the sunlight of revelation, 
we may grow both better and wiser. The 
spectacle of intelligent minds, endeavouring 
“ by searching to find out God,” is one of 
the most solemn and interesting of which 
we can conceive ; and I trust it will be no 
impiety, if, with somewhat even of the 
enthusiasm of momentary conviction, we 
endeavour to argue on their theories as they 
themselves would have done. Such men- 
tal exercises will lead us finally to acknow- 
ledge the impotence of human reason, in 
discovering its own nature and that of 
God ; and throw us back, by a powerful 
reaction, upon a firm and humble reliance 
on that stupendous revelation which the 
Supreme Being himself has unfolded. 

t us, then, be the characters we endea- 
vour to represent, and argue as well as we 
can for the splendid, though somewhat 
eccentric fictions of ancient philosophy. 
But the bell for our ‘coena’ has sounded, 
and the dainties are cooling.” 

We passed to the dining-hall of my 
friend, the stoic having joined us in the 
avenue leading to the house. His apart- 
ment was situated, according to the prac- 
tice of antiquity, in the higher part of a 
broad tower, and commanded a vast view 
of the surrounding country. It was 
arranged with the exactness of classical 
taste ; and a triclinium, placed in the centre 
with appropriate cushions of Tyrian purple, 
threw us back, by an irresistible spell, to the 
intellectual ‘nights’ of the Augustan age. 
Nothing broke this magical and overpow- 
ering effect, but the distant view of an 
ancient gothic cathedral, which, with its 
grim feudal appearance, seemed to frown 
defiance and anger upon our unhallowed 
disputations. | Having properly adjusted 
our cushions and coverlet, we set to work 
at the substantial repast, with the appetite 
of one who had taken his ride in the ample 
portico, or Appian way, of ancient luxury. 
I could not help being reminded of the 
beautiful lines of a modern author, as even- 
ing insensibly drew her curtain around the 
horizon,—while the hill-tops flung longer 
and darker shades, 

Night's galley’s launch’d,—her cloudy sails are up, 
Yon stars the new-lit lamps upon her prow, 

These perfumed gusts, the breezes that swell out 
Her cloudy sails; and those small, whisper’d sounds, 
Thus dying sweet,—the airy surge’s swells, 

That break before her slow and dusky stem. 

Whatever may be said of the ‘ feast of 
reason and the flow of soul,’ we were too 
hungry to dispute much in the first ardour 
of the gastric juices. This it behoves me 
to state, forthe sake of historical correctness. 
Our banquet exhibited the sumptuousness 
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which the British people has appropriated 
to itself. We taxed the antipodes, with our 
usual national luxury, for remote and rare 
dainties ; being rather desirous of imitating 
the stately decorum of that important meal, 
which in the later ages of Rome frequently 
lasted until day-break, than the hasty and 
temperate repast of ancient simplicity. 
Unseen music played with lively sounds 
whenever any remarkable dish or course 
was introduced ; and, in one part of the 
repast, the only daughter of my friend, who 
participated in his passion for the romantic 
and antique, entered in a singularly beauti- 
ful and appropriate costume, and presented 
to us chaplets of roses, myrtle, and ivy. 
Goblets which the celebrated chaser of 
olden times—Mentor—himself would have 
envied, sparkled with Falernian; and table- 
cloths of prodigal elegance were scattered 
around. In order to support my assumed 
character of an Academic, I had almost 
doubted the utility or expediency of this 
display; but I recollected that it was meant 
to be an exhibition of refined hospitality. 

“To the memory of old Teucer,” was 
the first toast, and the musicians immedi- 
ately sang that beautiful .extract from 
Horace, 

“ Teucer Salamina patremque 

Quum fugeret, tamen uda Lyceo 
Tempora populea fertur vinxisse corona; 

Sic tristes affatus amicos ; 
Quo nos cunque feret melior fortuna parente 

Ibimus, O socii, comitesque ! 
Nil desperandum Teucro duce, et auspice Teucro: 

Certus enim promisit Apollo, 
Ambiguam tellure nova Salamina futuram. 

O fortes, pejoraque passi 
Mecum sepe viri, nune vino pellite curas ; 

Cras ingens iterabimus equor.” 


Which passage has been elegantly rendered 

by Boscawen : 

‘« Brave friends! beloved associates! let us stray 
Where fortune, our best parent, points the way. 
Hence weak despair! let brighter hopes succeed 
Since Teucer’s conduct guides, his fortunes lead. 
For know, by me invoked, the unerring god 
Gives by his sacred pledge a new abode, 

A second Salamis, whose ancient name 

Shall with its parent vie in future fame. 

Ye generous souls, who oft with me endured 

Severer ills! be every sorrow cured 

With genial wine.—The dawn shall view our sails 

Stretch o’er th’_immeasur’d deep, and court the 
favouring gales.” 

It was now time for me to express my 
sentiments as an Academic. According to 
the practice of my predecessors, [ thought 
it better to confine my observations to the 
destruction of the Epicurean theory, than to 
attempt any elaborate and studied diatribe 
upon the different academies and their 
shades of doctrine. Who could trace Plato 
after dinner, except, perhaps, the immortal 
Coleridge, or follow the intricacies of the 
second and third schools, named after the 
celebrated, but damp and unwholesome 
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groves of Academe? Such an occupation 
would be more prejudicial to digestion than 
the woods in question to the health of Plato. 

To dissolve, however, the Epicurean the- 
ory by scepticism, was not so difficult. 
Confining our observations to that part of 
the system which treats upon the nature of 
the gods, we may reason that the argument 
in favour of their existence, drawn from the 
universal consent of mankind, is by no 
means conclusive. We want to be instructed 
from whence they are derived, if derived at 
all,—or from whence they come; then, 
where are they?—and, what are they ?— 
What are their nature and qualities. To 
prove these important and essential points, 
the Epicureans misapply the atomic theory 
of Democritus. This theory itself may 
justly be doubted. If I may steal an illus. 
tration from a modern writer of eminence, 
whose mind was truly classical, I would 
say, that to build a world upon atoms, is 
like the theory of Des Cartes, to build a 
world upon hypothesis. Cotta, the friend, 
the companion, the persona of Cicero, 
under whose character he brings forward his 
own thoughts and feelings,—Cotta will fur- 
nish me with abundant materials for the 
overthrow of the Epicureans. There can. 


not be atoms without a vacuum, which does 


not exist in nature, Where there is no 
vacuum, nothing is indivisible. But may I 
not appeal to common sense against the 
notion that there exist certain corpuscles, 
—some smooth, some rough ; some round, 
some square ; some crooked, some straight, 
and that from these the shining heavens 
and beautiful earth were framed, by a for- 
tuitous concourse? I turn next to the hap- 
piness of the gods, about which you boast, 
and which you illustrate from the enchant- 
ing poetry of Lucretius. I will for a mo- 
ment grant that there are atoms; and that 
everything exists by the fortuitous con- 
course of them; — then, your vaunted 
deities are not eternal, but had an origin, 
and are capable of decay and dissolution. 
If this be the case, what becomes of their 
necessary happiness? Can those beings 
be happy who have the sentence of disso- 
lution impending over them, like the scy- 
metar of Damocles? Would not every 
object of delight be turned to gloom? 
You have partly anticipated this objection. 
You attribute to the gods a kind of quasi- 
corpus and quasi-blood. I confess that in 
this quibble of sophistry I am totally unable 
to comprehend you. You cannot know 
yourself what you mean. That which is 
unintelligible is unanswerable. 

The assertion by which you attribute to 
the gods a human form is equally unsup- 
portable. The fact, that all nations,— 
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except perhaps the Egyptians and a few 
others—attribute such a form to them, is no 
argument at all. It ought not to be referred 
to nature, but to that superstition of which 
you yourself complain, confirmed by the 
painter, the poet, and the sculptor, You 
perceive that I have not been engaged in 
combating the bold and offensive dogma- 
tism of the Porch without some good end : 
it has accustomed my mind to take nothing 


for granted, but to assume a philosophical 


habit of doubting, that did not strictly 
belong to the fathers of our original school. 
—[This summary reply concluded the dis- 
putation of the day, the remainder of which 
was passed in classic conviviality. | 

On the day following day we all as- 
sembled once more, to assume our novel, 
though not uninteresting characters. On 
the present occasion, an ornamented portico 
of the stern, sublime Doric, and which ex- 
tended along the whole front of the man- 
sion, was destined to be the scene of our 
mama vee wrangling. Two or three 

usts of the most celebrated Stoics lay scat- 
tered around ; and, after a little preamble 
of general conversation, in which the stoic 
spoke with such veliemence, that 
Frontonis platani convulsaque marmora clamant, 
Semper et assiduo rupte rhetore columne, 
the Balbus of our morning’s amusement 
commenced his observations, — 

He remarked, that he should confine his 
attention to the nature of the gods, as that 
part alone of the Stoical philosophy would 
occupy several hours in explanation. And 
what could be more worthy of the contem- 
plation of immortal and mtellectual crea- 
tures than the nature of deity? For his 
part, he thought that the distinctive attri- 
bute of mankind, by which they were so 
incomparably raised above the beasts around 
them, was the faculty they possessed of 
understanding that gods existed, and of 
bowing their hearts in pure and silent ado- 
ration to them. He premised that he should 
divide the whole inquiry into four parts: 
first, he should shew that there were gods ; 
secondly, of what nature they were; thirdly, 
that the world was administered by them ; 
fourthly, that they interested themselves in 
human affairs. 

Having paused for a minute, as though 
in deep and earnest contemplation, and 
then, having quaffed from a bowl, which 
Sir William Gell had sent from Pompeii, 
—a copious draught of real Chian ;—so 
much so, indeed, that the goblet in question 
was completely reversed,—he gave three 
preliminary and indispensable hems of stoical 
gravity and dogmatism, and continued : — 

In support of my first assertion, few 
words indeed are necessary. The uni- 
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versal consent of mankind on the existence 
of deities, proved by their universal super- 
stition and religious rites, were a sufficient 
argument. But have not those illustrious 
beings themselves decended from heaven, 
to bear witness personally to their positive 
existence? Have they not sometimes bless- 
ed with sudden apparition the dwellings 
of the poor, but virtuous? and having par- 
taken of their scant but friendly hospitality, 
have not the mysterious guests left behind 
them on their departure substantial proofs 
of their being and attributes? Then every pro- 
phetic impulse which the seer has felt from the 
earliest ages, and which moved him with 
irresistible power to proclaim the future— 
every presentiment of a coming *event, 
casting its shadow before—is a proof of my 
point. Who, and what is it, that makes 
persons predict their own dissolution years, 
perhaps, before it takes place? You may 
assert that their imagination destroyed them 
when the time mentioned by their presenti- 
ment arrived; but why the presentiment 
itself? What meant the mysterious fore- 
boding messenger to his mind, that led the 
sufferer irresistibly to exclaim, 
I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
I see a hand you cannot see? 


Was it a blind chance? The fulfilment 


of the prophetic impulse at the appointed 


time obliges me to reply in the negative. 
It was the finger of the gods, employing 
their absolute foreknowledge, that pointed 
to the chronometer of life, and told when 
its beautiful machinery would stop. But 
will any one have the impiety to deny the 
existence of divine natures after they have 
beheld the universe? Look at every thing 
around you; admire the infinite variety of 
substances in the universal, the animal, and 
vegetable creation ;—the order and arrange- 
ment and analogy which pervade every 
part;—and the wonderful, unintelligible 
adaptation of the whole to the wants and 
happiness of man. Everything conspires 
for him: the beautiful flower breathes its 
fragrance; the stream flows; the sun 
shines, all for man. But trace the system 
further. Imagine that other worlds exist in 
infinite, immeasurable space; and again 
others, —till the mind becomes fatigued with 
its boundless flight,—and then believe—for 
believe you must—that they are all equally 
beautiful and harmonious with our own ! 

At this moment I hear the eternal music 
of the universe, and the burden of its song is 
—“THERE aRE Gops.” To these proofs 
may be added that on which Cleanthes rea- 
sons with such power,—that our minds are 
affected in an indescribable manner by the 
thunder and the tempest, by pestilence, and 
the thought of death. 
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But what is the nature of deity? Is it 
the fortuitous concussion of atoms? Or, 
impossible to be stated or conceived? 
Around and beneath us we perceive an 
harmonious universe. In it, nothing is out 
of place, nothing redundant. Each of its 
parts is just adapted to perform its destined 
object; and that with an order and regula- 
rity unattainable by chance. The universe 
is therefore the very best thing of which we 
can conceive. Do not start at this neces- 
sary conclusion ; it is impossible to arrive 
at any other. But must not that which is 
of all best, noblest, and most glorious, be 
also divine? Then the universe, which 
comprehends all things, is God. In this 
universe, however, as we find it, there exist 
two eternal and immutable principles, The 
one we may denominate matter, which is 
passive in its nature; but the other is 
active, and is the divinity, From him, the 
perennial source, all creation, activity, 
motion, and arrangement flow; he is the 
author of shape and formation, The deity 
that thus pervades and is inevistent in the 
universe, (which therefore partakes of the 
divine nature,) is a living and mysterious 
fire; not however such as is that gross and 
unrefined flame which we usually observe, 
He is also a spirit ; not immaterial, indeed, 
for then he would be only a chimera; but 
a real,—shall I say ?—corporeal existence, 
capable of acting and suffering. He 
fashions, produces, and permeates all 
things agreeably to certain laws. Thus he 
speaks in the rushing wind,and moaning sea. 

That the divine nature partakes of that 
of fire may be proved without much diffi- 
culty, Are not the most considerable parts 
of the world sustained by heat? Does not 
the warm earth smoke when just turned 
up? So, heat is produced by friction. It 
is the quality of this curious and all-import- 
ant element, that breathes into all created 
beings, life, and health, and motion, Take, 
for instance, an animal ; suddenly deprive 
it of life, and you will find the palpitation 
of its heart like some bursting flame. 
Everything that possesses vitality owes that 
mysterious and mighty principle to its inhe- 
rent heat and warmth; from whence we 
may surely conclude that the vital efficacy, 
pervading the entire universe, is the natu- 
ral effect of that heat. 

But shall we suppose that the cause 
which continues and preserves the world 
is destitute of sense and reason? That by 
this principle of fire, men live, and move, 
and think; by it, in a crude and less 
refined state,—and, on the other hand, that 
the universe, which it in a state 
of ethereal and uncorrupted purity, cannot 
move spontaneousl y—cannot reason—can- 
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not think? Why, the principle of fire 
may be called the soul of the universe ; 
for by that principle it subsists. But 
that which moves and governs the uni- 
verse is divine. 

Who then will assert that the universe is 
not God? How indisputable is the per- 
fection of that nature which controls and 
encircles all things! How absurd the 
ignorance of the philosophy, which denies 
reason and animation to the most perfect 
nature! We might pursue our argu- 
ments through all the stars and planets ; 
we might trace indications of supreme rea- 
son and prudence even in the comets; but 
time would fail me to recount their claims 
to divinity. The brief and hasty sugges- 
tions which I have given you upon my 
philosophy are to be considered rather 
the subjects of future inquiry than the ela- 
borate enunciation of the whole theory. 

We have now arrived at the third part 
of our investigation. We assert that the 
universe is governed and administered by 
the providence of the gods; that they direct 
the course of the seasons, and marshal the 
hosts of heaven, yet condescends in infi- 
nite compassion, to interest themselves 
about the meanest and most insignificant of 
mankind. The argument upon divine pro- 
vidence we commonly divide into three 
parts ; the first is, that as soon as we know 
that there are gods, so soon are we cer- 
tainly persuaded that the world is governed 
by their wisdom, and bows to their sway. 
Secondly, that, as every thing is under the 
control of a wise and intelligent natuve, 
which has produced that extensive and 
beautiful order which we admire in the 
universe, it is evident that it is formed from 
animating principles. Thirdly, the glorious 
and transcendent works which we behold 
in the heavens and the earth, are an argu- 
ment in favour of the doctrine of divine 
providence. 

The gods not only provide for mankind 
universally, but for particular individuals. 
The aggregate of nations is made up of 
single men; so that if you allow the doc. 
trine of a general providence, you must 
also grant that of a particular. Why 
should I mention the instances of men emi- 
ment for their genius and learning? By 
what means were they endowed with cer- 
tain faculties, and presented with certain 
facilities for improvement? Take, for 
instance, the poet Homer. Did he acquire 
all his poetry by begging at the gate of the 
temple at Thebes, and ever and anon, 
as some kind passer-by dropped a penny 
into his hat, lifting up his eyes, not yet 
- sightless, to the gorgeous sculpture that sur- 
rounded him? Was not the muse innate 
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in his mind? And supposing him to have 
visited the imperial city with a hundred 
gates, who sent him there? Who guided 
his mind and the circumstances around 
him with irresistible, though unseen, influ- 
ence? Who but that divine nature, who, 
as the universe is the noblest existence of 
all, dwells in it, pervades it, and, by an 
inexplicable inherence, 8s IT; yet, as man 
is the noblest being in that universe, cares 
for his happiness, and directs his life? 
Still, continue, immortal beings, your gene- 
rous protection ; still vouchsafe your friendly 
care. However some short-sighted mortals 
may attempt to cripple your influence and 
limit your power, it is owned and honoured 
by theewise and good. Righteous men in 
every generation have approached you with 
the solemn sacrifice and oblation ;' have 
bowed. their knees at your altars, and 
acknowledged your omnipotent sway. Still 
receive their homage with propitious eyes, 
and smile upon their sincere, though, per- 
haps, superstitious worship. 

A murmur of irrepressible approbation 
escaped from our lips as the Stoic con- 
cluded. We did not believe his argu- 
ments, but we could not refuse our vene- 
ration to the man. The sun was already 
at its meridian, and seemed admirably 
expressive of his divinity ; while the birds 
that sang upon the adjacent trees, the 
smooth-shaven lawn, and a distant, purling 
brook of living water, breathed melodious 
concert to his words. We lingered in 
happy and unaccountable silence about the 
portico. Our minds passed over the mul- 
titude of years that separated us from the 
age of Cleanthes, and [ could have fondly 
believed that I stood by his side, and was 
hearing him speak. 

Every reverie, however, must have an 
end: and I was once more reminded of 
my country and my age by the merry peal 
of bells in a neighbouring village, and the 
distant shouts of some happy rustics. 

“QO, ho!” exclaimed our host, “ My 
bailiff is married to-day! We must give 
him an epithalamium,— 


“T saw her young and beautiful, 
I saw her rich and gay. 
In the first blush of womanhood, 
Upon her bridal day ; 
And the church-bells rang, 
And the little children sang, 
Flowers deck her beauteous feet, 
Sweets to the sweet! 
Blest is the bride that the sun shines on.” 


“ Amen!” we all added, and ina few 
minutes had forgotten Cleanthes and Aris- 
tippus, atoms and space, necessity, fixed 
fate, and fore-knowledge, in the romp and 
enjoyment of a country-dance. cee 
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A JOURNAL OF A SUMMER’S EXCURSION 
BY THE ROAD OF MONTECASINO TO 
NAPLES, AND FROM THENCE OVER ALL 
THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF ITALY, SICILY, 
AND MALTA, IN THE YEAR MDCCLXXII. 

By the late Sir Wiru1am Youne, Bart. F.R.S. 
(Concluded from p. 511.) 


SICILY. 


Trepane, August 16th. 


Teque datis linqno ventis, palmosa Selinus ; 
Et vada dura lego saxis Lilyheia cecis. 
Hine Drepani me portus ét illimitabilis ora 
Accipit. 


too, Selinus, on whose level shores 

the tall palm: thee, too, with fav'ring gales 
fly. And now we brush the Lilybcean shoals, 

Whose hidden rocks threat many a wat'ry grave ; 

Hence we attain the port, avd luckless coasts 

Of Drepanum. 


Vircit seems to have been very well in- 
formed in this description of the voyage of 
7Eneas round the promontory and town of 
Lilyboeum, now called Marsala, the shal- 
lows of which are very dangerous, and ex- 
tend many miles out at sea. Trepane, 
anciently called Drepanum, was built by 
Amilcar, who peopled it with the refuse of 
the neighbouring towns, when it soon be- 
came a city of note and importance. The 
modern town is but small and badly for- 
tified, but flourishing from its commerce, 
being the great emporium of salt, corn, 
and other productions of the western coast 
of Sicily. In this place is a curious manu- 
facture of cameos, or small relievos, in shell, 
mother of pearl, ivory, and other articles ; 
and some of their artists have even exe- 
cuted small statues with a great deal of 

recision and elegance. The little plain 

twixt the town and Mount Eryx, is the 
spot where Virgil’s hero instituted his fune- 
ral games, and where, still more anciently, 
as the poet tells us, was the combat of Eryx 
and Hercules. 

Mount Eryx, the extreme root of which 
is about two miles from Trepane, is a high 
hill, but by no means remarkable, many 
other mountains of Sicily being even supe- 
rior to it in altitude ; but, perhaps, the poets 
were prudent in the choice of small things, 
rather than debasing such as were above 
the utmost soar of exaggeration. Witness 
the great tna. On Eryx they pretend to 
shew some slight vestige of the temple 
Veneris Erycine. The top of the mount, 
which for many acres is a perfect level, is 
occupied by a large village, in which there 
is little remarkable, except the women, 
who are really most worthy descendants of 
the Idalian goddess. I never saw so much 
beauty, nor objects so shy ; for, if working 
at their threshold, immediately on the ap- 
pearance of a stranger in the street they 
retire with precipitation into their houses. 


‘Thee, 
Nods 
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On the coast they pretend to shew the 
tomb of Anchises, but these are mere tales. 
About two miles from Trepane is preserved 
a beautiful statue of a Madonna, said to 
have been made at Rhodes, in the year 
seven hundred ; which, if true, art must in 
those parts have long survived its fall in 
the western empire. 


Palermo, August 20th. 

Early in the morning of the 19th instant, 
we left Trepane, when, after passing through 
a rich tract, of about five miles in extent, 
flourishing as a very garden, we suddenly 
came upon 2 barren down, with not a shrub, 
nor a herb, that could sustain any living 
thing, beyond a scraggy goat, was to be 
seen for twenty-two miles; when a few 
yards from the road we beheld the very 
striking remains of Segeste, which was also 
anciently called Aceon, and by the Latins 
Acesta. According to Virgil, it was built 
by Eneas, for the refuse of his troops, 
which he left in Sicily by the advice of his 
father’s spirit; and in honour of the Trojan 
Acestes, who then ruled that part of the 
island,—he called it Acesta, 

Urbem appellabunt, permisso nomine, Acestam. 
says Virgil; and, again, 


Interea neas urbem designat aratro, 
Sortiturque domos ; hoc Ilium et hec loca Trojam 
Esse jubet. 


Eneas with the cutting share designs 
The city’s wall, allots to each his dwelling, 
Be this old Ilium, that the Trojan plain. 


Alluding to the two rivers, which were 
called, after those of Troy, Simois and 
Scamander, now I fiumi del Santo Barto. 
lomeo. Virgil gives the building of Eryx to 
the Trojans, or rather the famous temple 
of Venus Erycine,— 

Tum vicina astris, Erycino in vertice, sedes 

Fundatur Veneri Idaliz. 


Then shall a hallowed mansion rise 
On Eryx top, and tower to the skies, 
Sacred to the Idalian Venus. 


The classical author of highest credit, who 
gives an account of the original settlement 
of these parts, is Thucydides ; and it seems 
indeed, evident that Virgil built his elegant 
superstructure upon the simple foundation 
of the historian. The relation of Thucy- 
dides is as follows: “Ilium being taken, 
certain of the Trojans who escaped the 
Greeks, sailed to Sicily, where, settling on 
the confines of the Sicani, they, together 
with their neighbours, went under the 
general name of Elumi, and their chief 
cities were Egeste and Eryx. Certain, too, 
of the Phoceans, driven by storm on the 
coasts of Libya, and afterwards carried by 
a like accident to this part of Sicily, came 
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and settled in the neighbourhood.” — 
Thucyd. Bell. Pol. lib. 6. 

There are some broken pieces of walls, 
and a few other fragments of the original 
town of Segeste still remaining; but by 
much the most remarkable object of anti- 
quity, either here or in all Sicily, is a vast 
temple, of a rude Doric order, situated on 
the summit of a rocky hill. It hath four- 
teen columns in depth, by six in front, all 
entire, not fluted, and of a prodigious 
massy proportion. As near as I could 
judge, they were of seven feet to the 
diameter, and about five and a _ half 
diameters of the shaft to the entire column. 
As in other Sicilian ruins, so in these, no 
cement is used: the stones being fitted 
together with a most astonishing accuracy 
of workmanship. There is no appearance 
of there having been a roof. We are 
informed by some of the elder classic 
writers, that in the very early ages, among 
nations, it was deemed irreverential, in 
erecting a structure devoted to the 
Supreme Being, to prescribe, by a cover. 
ing, limits, as it were, to his immensity. 
The first sacrifice ever offered, we know 
was on an altar shaded from profane eyes 
by a grove. Man, ever ambitious of imi- 
tating nature by artificial operations and 
representations, soon caught the idea of 
forming the hallowed sanctuary with stone, 
and bringing it as nearly to the primitive 
model as the means would admit. 
The first simple thought was noble, but 
afterwards it was refined upon by the addi- 
tion of a ceiling, so as to reduce the temple 
of the Divinity to the form of an apartment, 
and all the littlenesses of humanity. It 
seemed as if man, weak, haughty man, 
unable to stretch his Babel tower to the 
heavens, would bring the Almighty down 
to his own level of sense, by confining his 
essence within a perishable mansion of 
brick and mortar. It may not here be an 
inapt observation, that the sacred grove, in 
succeeding ages, was a relic of the primi- 
tive, pure, and natural places of divine 
worship. At the distance of a few hundred 
yards west of these ruins, we found the 
famous baths of Segeste, still frequented, 
and in some repute, Five miles further, 
in the depth of a large bay, was the Empo- 
rium Sigestarum. Round this bay the 
mountains form a noble theatre, receding 
and leaving a tract of plain towards the sea 
called the valley of Aleamo. This is one 
of the most fertile spots I ever beheld, 
covered with corn, vines, and villages, of 
which last Alcamo is the principal. It is 
distant about eight miles from the great 
temple ; and consists chiefly of convents, 





There being no inn in the place, we once 
more took up our quarters for the night 
with the bearded tribe of Saint Francis. 
Early the next morning we remounted our 
mules, and having passed the fertile val- 
ley, we began to ascend the mountains, 
towering one behind another, like huge, 
gigantic steps; so that the tired traveller, 
flattered at every height that he climbs is the 
last, still finds a loftier one rearing its head 
beyond, seeming, as it were, to deride the 
vanity of his hopes. If we apply this 
figure, as an exemplification of human life, 
do we not find it fully realized in all our 
pursuits? When we have surmounted one 
obstacle, we think all is effected, that we 
considered necessary to the attainment of 
greatness, goodness, or happiness; when 
another essential object arises from the very 
victory we have achieved; till repeated 
experiment at length convinces us that we 
are never to enjoy in this world complete 
felicity ; pleasure without pain, knowledge 
without labour, or even virtue without trials 
and conflicts ! 

At length, having gained the highest 
pinnacle of these hills, we had a noble 
view of the city, vale, and bay of Palermo; 
while immediately near and beneath, in the 
interior, ridges formed, as it were, the seats 
of a vast colossal theatre ! 


Palermo, August 25th. 


A country long the poetic scene of gods 
and shepherds, may naturally be supposed 
at once to partake largely of the true sub- 
lime and beautiful. 

Vulcan forged the imperial thunders in 
the abyss of Aetna, while the shepherd Acis 

iped his amorous notes at its foot ; and in 

luto’s ravishing thence the blooming 
daughter of Ceres, the poetical fabulist 
seemed well to express the united horrors 
of hell and the sweets of nature, both of 
which at once astonish and delight in the 
variegated scenes of Sicily. 

So happily is this island situated, and so 
genial is its climate, that nature, from the 
north and the south, seems here to 
pour forth her stores with an equal hand ; 
the romantic and the level parts, the rich 
and the sterile, having each their proper 
attractions and ornaments. Here in pro- 
fuse variety abounds every flower, shrub, or 
tree, useful to life, and grateful to the 
sense ; the myrtle and arbutus flourish in 
the chinks of the rock, and overhang the 
mouth of the cavern; while the oak, the 
pine, and other hardy productions of the 
north, tower in the forest; and the sugar- 
cane, vine, and corn wave to the same 
blast. It is, therefore, not to be wondered, 
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that under such circumstances of climate, 
and natural fecundity, this island, at an 
early period should have been dedicated 
by poetic fancy to the pleasures of Diana, 
and the wanderings of Ceres, or that it 
should have successively become the mest 

pulous, and best cultivated, as well as 
best governed part of the ancient world. 
The last mentioned advantage, indeed, 
which distinguished Sicily was owing to 
accidental circumstances of a_ peculiar 
description. Numberless were the repub- 
lics and petty principalities on the Grecian 
continent and in the islands; which diver- 
sity in the form of government produced 
continual dissensions and commotions. 
These insurrections and conflicts occa- 
sioned the migration of parties, whom 
choice or necessity compelled to abandon 
their native country, to wander in search of 
a spot, where they might be at liberty to 
indulge their propensity to novelties in 
manners or policy. Many of these adven- 
turers formed settlements on the coast of 
Sicily. Now, that state could hardly be 
called an infant one, whose founders came 
from the source of learning, arts, and civi- 
lization. Hence, we find the Sicilian 
republics, in the very first ages, producing 
poets, philosophers, and warriors equal to 
the greatest ornaments of their parent 
country. The consequence was in the 
natural course of things; the states were 
well constitated, and politically governed ; 
the arts and agriculture flourished; and 
Sicily, from being a region of mere natural 
beauty and fertility, became an opulent 
country, and so highly cultivated as to be 
in no long period the granary of the rest of 
Europe and Africa. The number of its 
great cities was so astonishing as to be 
almost incredible; and if we may credit 
classical history, confirmed by existing 
remains, no country of the ancient world 
could compete with Sicily in extent of 
population, abundance of riches, and the 
magnificence of its buildings. 

The face of this celebrated island hath 
undergone a third revolution, which would 
almost tempt one to believe that its pos- 
sessors have aimed to bring it back to its 
primeval state of savage life and sponta- 
neous nature. 


Palermo, August the 26th. 


Were I to attempt to feign at once the 
most flagitious and miserable of countries, 
I would paint feudal and ecclesiastical 
tyranny, united to oppress a multitude of 
vassals, who, desperate with regard to the 
uncertainty of to-morrow, have no grati- 
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tude to a benefactor, and kiss no hand but 
that which holds the rod; I would paint 
the churchmen rich, voluptuous zealots ; 
at once taxing and encouraging vice, 
tempting the prostitute with the very fee 
just received for absolution :—I would say, 
that the great barons had lost even the 
fierce virtues of their order, the spirit of 
arms, and the merit of hospitality ;— 
that an artful minister, without emancipat- 
ing the people from the yoke, had only 
increased its misery by enslaving their 
masters; and, by involving them in all 
the ruinous expenses of exorbitant court- 
luxury, had rendered the oppressions of the 
lower class still more galling. I would 
say, also, that by thus treacherously seduc- 
ing these slavish lords to a court, the nation 
was depopulated of its true nobility, the 
cursed tax of agents oppressed the hus- 
bandman, so that the provinces being 
deprived of resident lords, and continually 
drained of that money which used to be 
expended in hospitality, became impove- 
rished ; trade went to decay through the 
prejudices of the nobles, and want of 
employment for the artisans; while, to 
complete the climax, the convents outnum- 
bered the private dwellings! But enough, 
perhaps, of this frightful, though far from 
an overdrawn picture, which, if the ancient 
genius of Sicily could arise, would excite 
horror and indignation. 

The Sicilian barons, previous to the 
accession of the present king of Spain, 
Charles III. were the most potent of their 
order, but though possessed of the true 
feudal spirit of independency, they at least 
maintained dignity in their establishments, 
and extended protection to their tenantry. 
But when the Catholic monarch delivered 
the dominion of the two Sicilies to his son, 
Ferdinand IV. he gave him a pilot for the 
direction of his conduct, knowing how dif- 
ficult it was to manage the government of 
a country amidst so many petty sovereign- 
ties. This minister was the sage and artful 
Tanucci, who began to undermine the 
excessive power of the nobility by the old 
policy of introducing luxury; attracting 
them from their local estates to the plea- 
sures of the capital and the splendour of 
the court, by which means they were 
seduced into expenses which obliged most 
of them to alienate their fiefs. Previous, 
however, to this, the accomplished minister 
Folignani, who had been sent to reside at 
Palermo as viceroy, acted upon the same 
plan. His table was open to all; the 
palace was a scene of revelry night and 
day, and the pernicious vice of gaming 
crowned the work of demoralization. 
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Thus, in a few years the authority of the 
barons being broken, with the degradation 
of their morals, Tanucci, after fortifying 
and garrisoning the principal towns, threw 
off the mask, and became the absolute ruler 
of the assembly of states. Such has been the 
policy of this crafty minister, that to prevent 
the combination of any particular interests, 
he has for a time even flattered the lower 
classes by emancipating them from the 
dominion of their lords. 

Notwithstanding this, the condition of the 
country is wretched in the extreme ; justice 
is unknown, the most atrocious crimes are 
committed with impunity, and the govern- 
ment even gives encouragement to them, by 
keeping banditti in pay, who, to-day are 
employed to protect the traveller, while to- 
morrow they are permitted to rob and murder 
him. When we add to this, that near one- 
third of the island is possessed by a vicious 
and despotic order of ecclesiastics, it will ex- 
cite no wonder that industry is unknown, and 
that abject misery prevails everywhere, under 
the combination of rapine and superstition. 


Such is the case throughout the whole 
country : the despairing husbandman, if he 
is active, either joins himself with banditti, 
or, if indolent, seeks support in a convent. 
Agriculture, of course, is neglected, the 


land lies in a great part waste ; population 
is confined to the towns, and trade to the 
fortified places, where numerous restrictions 
and taxes cramp its progress, and prevent 
the acquisition of credit or affluence. 


Palermo, August 27. 


When Osiris died, says the fable, Isis cut 
his body in pieces, and then, concealing the 
in different mummies, distributed 

them among the great towns throughout 
her dominions, secretly informing each that 
they exclusively possessed the body of their 
deified hero; while, at the same time, a 
different standard was allotted to each 
municipality, as a sign of their having the 
entire relique. The cat, the crocodile, and 
the leek, no sooner appeared on the 
honoured banners, than the warmest con. 
tests arose between the respective parties. 
These religious dissensions enabled Isis to 
govern her vast dominions in peace, by 
turning these private factions to the public 
benefit. Whether a similar political man- 
agement first caused the like dissensions in 
Sicily, I know not, but certainly the effect 
has been nearly equivalent ; each province, 
city, and village, claiming the high distine- 
tion of possessing the tutelage of the most 
favoured minister of heaven. The patron 
saint not only stands foremost in the good 
opinion of his clients, but, through the 
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machinations of the priesthood finding their 
interest in heading one party, and the 
policy of the government in managing all, 
religious discord is so strongly sown, and 
so effectually prevails among them, that a 
Messinese, a Catanian, and a Palermitan, 
would hardly be persuaded to consider 
each other orthodox Catholics. Supersti- 
tion, however, in this country is in one 
respect even advantageous ; for, as every 
town vies with its neighbour in paying 
extravagant honours to its supposed pecu- 
liar protector, the various and frequently 
repeated pageantry of processions serves to 
circulate specie among the lower classes, 
and to give an occasional stimulus to trade, 
which at other times languishes under 
oppression and prejudice. It has been 
said that this cloud of prejudice will yield 
to the light of knowledge, now universally 
breaking on the world. I cannot say that I 
am of this opinion. A nobility distinguished 
by hereditary privileges, as well as honours 
of descent, still preserves influence and 
respect in society, though mixing in the 
pursuits and occupations of the lower ranks 
of citizens ; but a titled race, whose sole 
pretensions to superiority are merely formed 
on the casualty of birth, would, in an 
enlightened age, soon lose a title so weakly 
founded, were it not sustained by trifling 
distinctions. This the Sicilian grandees 
are sensible of; and for many years to 
come, if one of them should engage in 
trade he must do it by stealth, or forfeit his 
charter. Prejudice is not a greater enemy 
to trade than oppression is tu agriculture ; 
the poor and yet pillaged profits accruing 
to the farmer from his tenure, give but 
small encouragement to the employment of 
capital, or even the application of extraor- 
dinary labour in cultivation. It is the free 
man only who improves the soil, the Sici- 
lian plunders and impoverishes it. Hap- 
pily, however, for the idle natives, this 
country is of so fertile a nature, that it 
would supply almost spontaneously what 
in other parts of the world cannot be 
obtained without contest, toil, and attention. 
Add the numbers of those devoted to a life 
of celibacy ; of those forming the splendid 
train of lackeys in the service of each 
noble, of those employed in the fisheries, 
so numerous and necessary in a Catholic 
country ; of the military drafted from each 
province ; and, lastly, of those who subsist 
on the plunder of the rest ; and the inade- 
quacy of the labourers in husbandry to the 
extent of the territory, will be glaringly 
obvious. The polite society of the towns 
consist chiefly of the officers of the various 
military detachments, and perhaps two or 
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three desperate nobles, whom ill fortune at 

y, or other ruinous acts of extravagance, 
may have banished from the gayer circle of 
Pilerise. Here and there, indeed, you 
will find a man like the prince of Biscari, 
whom a just sense of the irretrievable for- 
tune of his order and country hath given 
up to the pursuit of the arts, literature, and 
all the refined elegances of dignified refine- 
ment, 

I invariably found the men of the lower 
class meanly cunning, and deceitful in their 
bargains, ever on the watch to overreach 
and take an unfair advantage, even where 
they might succeed in gaining the desired 
profit by the surer method of honesty and 
plain dealing. These mercenary beings 
are of an amphibious nature, a motley 
compound of artifice and stupidity, I 
carefully avdided all personal intercourse 
with them ; leaving our scoundrel in buck- 
ram, whom, according to the custom of the 
place, we hired to attend and guard us 
against his brother rogues, to take all dis- 
— and transactions with them off my 

s 


I could not, as I passed through the 
country, help noticing the peasant’s mode 
of singing; and if, as a Sicilian author 
pretends, the chant be traditionally come 
down from the remotest antiquity, I must 
own that I would rather have heard the 
verses of Theocritus said than sung: it is 
not unlike the worst bellowing in some of 
our country churches in England. 

The roads in this country are passable 
only by a mule; the inns are few in num- 
ber, and their accommodations of the very 
worst description ; but the golden key will 
open the hospitable door of every convent 
in the kingdom ; and curiosity co-operat- 
ing with the convenience, I never myself 
thought of inquiring for other lodging, 
The hypocrisy of these reverend fathers 1s 
most diverting ; but not to reveal the secrets 
of my hosts, let it suffice that through their 
means I enjoyed a singular advantage, in 
being admitted into various societies of 
Sicilian women. They are, in general, 
beautiful to a miracle ; so assiduously pre- 
serving their complexions, that I firmly 
believe there are many whose brow the sun 
never shone upon. Their hair is in general 
dark, which they braid, and then winding 
the tress into a spiral bunch, fasten it to the 
back part of the head; the rest of their 
dress is most proper to the embellishing 
and setting off a fine shape; their hands 
and feet are delicately small, and finished 
as by the hand of Raffaelle himself; their 
eyes are such, as no eye can encounter 
with impunity. They have great vivacity 
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of gesture, and possess a considerable turn 
for wit; in short, such is their liveliness, 
that in conversation they are quite enchant- 
ing; nor, by the bye, do they seem diffi- 
cult to enchant. In a word, in no country 
on earth are the women more truly women 
than in Sicily. Can any thing further be 
added to the eulogy ? 
Palermo, Sept. Ist. 

Palermo is the capital to which the flock 
of Sicilian gentry resort, and, after the 
example of the viceregal court there, they 
ape through the whole catalogue of foreign 
vices and fashions. Dress, equipage, and 
all the pageantry of life are in the highest 
vogue ; but, with very few exceptions, the 
luxuries of convenience are im as rare 
esteem as those of ostentation are frequent ; 
their houses are at the same time showy, 
incommodious, and mean. On the article 
of personal accomplishment, there is not a 
Sicilian in the polite circle, but can ask you 
how you do in three languages ; talk fami- 
liarly of Newton and Des Cartes ; tell you 
that Theocritus was their countryman ; and 
that Palermo was once called Panormus ; 
but all this knowledge is so completely 
superficial, that one can hardly conceive 
how they could touch so many subjects 
without making themselves thoroughly ac- 
quainted with some particular science, at 
least, in the number. In discourse they 
are smart and lively, very ready and very 
clever at repartee; but their wit, like a 
hacked razor, grates as it operates,—nor is 
their breeding more refined ; the men seem 
universally to affect a tone and manner 
foreign to their real character ; their dress, . 
behaviour, and conversation, always put me 
in mind of the poor tinselled strolling 
players, who were delivering a speech of 
tragic fustian, or comic humour, wit’: all 
the affectation of outrageous theatric.) gri- 
mace, plainly proving that they did, not 
understand what they uttered ! 

The women are, in general, handsome, 
artful, very familiar, and with a peculiar 
turn for intrigue ; to the favouring of which 
a long black silk mantle, covering the head 
and whole figure to the very feet, and worn 
occasionally by those of the highest as well 
as of the lowest rank, very much con- 
tributes. 

The office of cecisbeo, is as general as on 
the continent of Italy ; but it here, for the 
most part, implies the closest and tenderest 
intimacy ; whereas elsewhere the cecisbeo 
is often a mere dangler, or perhaps a friend 
chosen by the husband to watch and pro- 
tect his wife. 

A stranger, on his first arrival, is much 
courted and caressed ; but, as it is novelty 
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which engages the women and curiosity the 
men, the motive in either case soon sub- 
sides, and the excited attention disappears, 
The Spaniards having long ruled this 
country, many of their customs have gained 
a footing here; as a natural consequence, 
long swords, veils, and bull-fights are in 
high vogue. Spanish jealousy hath also, 
1 know not how, found its way, but it is 
only into the female breast; for the woman 
here is and will be absolute mistress, to 
loosen or preserve the tie of affection at 
pleasure. 

Palermo is comparatively a small city, 
being only five miles in circuit: nearly in 
the centre, two very noble streets cut each 
other at right angles, running either way to 
the extremity of the town, and at the point 
of their intersection is a circular place ; the 
four squares filling up the angles of the 
cross, are laid out into streets, here and there 
interrupted by small squares. The town is 
situated in a deep and extremely rich valley, 
surrounded, at every point of the compass 
but the north, by very lofty mountains : on 
the remaining side it is washed by a capa- 
cious and beautiful bay. Within land the 
place is skirted and adorned with gardens 
and staiely avenues, intermixed with the 
most rural and beautiful vistas I have ever 
beheld. 

To the sea, distinct from the harbour, is 
a most noble and extensive quay, which 
serves as a parade for the gentry; and, in 
the centre, is erected a stone orchestra, 
where, every summer evening, the viceroy 
gives a concert to the citizens, who, after 
the sultry heat and fatigues of the day, come, 
and doubly enjoy the luxuries of conver- 
sation, music, and the refreshing sea-breeze. 
At the back of the quay are ice shops, for 
the convenience of the company. The 
number of splendid coaches on this parade 
at these times is astonishing ; and, on feast 
or other gala days, a Palermitan nobleman 
would not leave even a cat at home, were 
it big enough to wear a livery. The ladies 
of this place never visit or give assemblies 
as in Italy, unless on extraordinary occa- 
sions, such as a marriage, or the birth of an 
heir. Two public places are subscribed to 
by the united body of the nobility ; where 
they form avery gay and familiar coterie 
every night of the year, and where a stran- 
ger, when properly introduced, is most 
politely received. There are also an opera- 
house, and play-house. The former hav- 
ing been found too small to support the 
salaries requisite for the serious opera, is 
now wholly dedicated to the Buffa. The 
dramatic entertainments are little better than 
farces and pantomimes. Palermo is, in 
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short, for the greatest 
replete with diversions 


rt of the year, 
every kind ; and, 


during the remaining months, the gent 
retire to their country villas, most of which 
are situated on the sea-shore to the east of 
the capital, and many of them are very 
neatly fitted up and decorated. 


Naples, Sept. 14, 

Once, again, I greet you from the con- 
tinent, having at length bade an unwilling 
adieu to the charming Sicily; a country 
which truth and fiction have so strong!y 
vied with each other in embellishing, that 
it still remains a question—whether heroes 
or gods, sages or shepherds shali bear the 
prize from this delightful theatre of univer- 
sal beauty. The striking contrast of the 
wild and the placid, the variety and lux- 
uriancy of vegetation; in a word, the 
charms which the choicest pastorals would 
describe, are weak, when compared with 
the natural beauties of this enchanting isle, 
Here towers a tumultuous but variegated 
landscape of rocks and precipices ; there 
stretches a plain checquered with lakes, 
groves, and villages; while every where 
the mighty A‘tna crowns the prospect, 
rearing his huge head from behind t the 
intervening mountains, Etna, that gigan- 
tic mound of ashes, whose horrors and sub- 
limities have transcended even ical 
exaggeration ; yes, even sable tna itself 
boasts a redundancy of every object con- 
ducive to the formation of a rich and 
romantic prospect. The lowermost regions 
are profusely clothed with vineyards and 
gardens, abounding in all kinds of fruit ; 
numberless villages watered by the clearest 
Springs, are scattered in every direction ; 
and above them, to within five miles from 
the summit, the sides of the mountain are 
covered with groves of oak, and other 
forest trees; after which there is nothing 
but a barren waste of sand, sulphur, and 
eternal snow, even to the bed of flames. 
At the dawn of day, before the exhalations 
raised by the sun have obscured the horizon, 
on looking down from this majestic moun. 
tain, the eye of the amazed observer is 
greeted with such a view as Satan exhi- 
bited to the Saviour of the world—cities, 
woods, rivers, plains, and hills, profusely 
scattered in every direction, as far as vision 
can extend; while the surrounding sea, 
spotted with islands, completes a picture of 
all that is sublime in nature, in the richest 
and most brilliant colours. On turning from 
this magnificent spectacle to contemplate 
the yawning gulf of the volcano, the 
observer stands amazed at the contrast, 
and, in a state not unlike Milton’s fallen 
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angel just emerged from the dark profound 
to the light of day, 


Hell and the gulf between 

Coasting the wall of heaven on this side night 
In the dun air sublime, and ready now 

To stoop with wearied wings and willing feet, 
On the bare outside of this world, that seemed 
Firm land embosomed without firmament, 
Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. 


But it is time to descend from this ele- 
vation into the plain below, where anciently 
a number of populous cities, headed by 
the regal Syracuse, adorned the coast, and 
still almost in every one some venerable 
relic yet exists to tell its former greatness. 
On the pinnacle of a vast rock, an old 
theatre, strewed with fragments of the 
richest marble and sculpture, looks down 
on the humble village beneath, which yet 
presumptuously retains the name of Torri- 
mene, and seems to shake its ivy locks to 
the storm with grief and indignation. 
Catania hath repeatedly been a victim to 
the fury of Atna; notwithstanding which, 
there are still sufficient remains of its 
ancient theatres, baths, and other public 
works, to tell from what dignity it has 
fallen. Lentini, and many other noble 
towns, are laid so low in the dust, that not 
a stone tells where they lie. But the site 
of Syracuse will ever be distinguishable ; 
and nature there is so exquisitely beautiful, 
that whatever vestment she may take, she 
will ever be recognized. Time, indeed, 
will soon have mouldered away the few 
relics of art that have been suffered to 
remain ; but the fountain of Cyane will still 
flow sweet and clear; still shall Hybla send 
forth a thousand fragrant odours ; still shall 
the isle of Ortygia secure from the rude 
tempest that most beautiful bay, once 
skirted all around by noble buildings, but 
now nature has resumed her hereditary 
claim, and the wild thicket conceals each 
mouldering vestige of the temple and the 
palace. Arethusa, too, must ever live, but 
being spoiled of her fane and sacred grove, 
and reduced to the service of mules and 
peasants, I can scarcely acknowledge her 
in such a state of prostitution. 

On the southern coast are yet to be seen 
the remains of many ancient structures, and 
some so little dilapidated, that time may 
seem to have studied how to execute the 
work of dismantling with the greatest grace 
and care possible, that posterity might see 
the beauty of what was no more to be 
brought into the uses for which it was ori- 
ginally designed. At Agrigentum are two 
temples nearly entire, and numerous ves- 
tiges of others. At Selinunte, for nearly a 
mile, are extended heaps of such massy 
proportions tlet one can hardly suppose 
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them to have been the work of other than 
the sons of Polypheme. The order of all 
these fabrics is of a stamp that proves them 
anterior to the refinements of the Grecian 
school. Indeed, it is pretty evident that in 
the polished ages of Grecian literature and 
science, these remains must have been 
regarded in the same light as a venerable 
Gothic cathedral is beheld in the present 
day. Near Trepane, on mount Eryx, are 
some slight traces of the famous temple of 
Venus, and near the coast the natives pre- 
tend to point out the tomb of Anchises, 

In the eastern part of the island, between 
Trepane and Palermo, on the extensive but 
desert table of a mountain, where once 
flourished the ancient city of Segeste, now 
stands an isolated temple entire, and of the 
same vast proportion with the remains of 
Selinunte. What a strange vicissitude ! 
Once this venerable fabric was literally 
hemmed in amidst numerous buildings, 
like St. Paul’s in London, and echoed all 
the bustle of a populous city, and now not 
a single vestige of human _ habitation 
remains, while the hungry wolf couches 
within the portal of an edifice which, ages 
since, used to be filled with worshippers. 

But Jet us turn from this scene of deso- 
lation, to sketch a Sicilian prospect. Look 
over that most luxuriant valley ; vines, figs, 
every fruit and vegetable, the objects of 
necessity or luxury, flourish there almost 
spontaneously; the different possessions 
being divided by hedgerows of the Indian 
fig, or aloe, all in bloom. The vale, 
indeed, is small, but nature hath brought 
into it all her stores from the north and the 
south in “rich profusion. Two rivers run 
through it, in opposite directions, one 
a rough torrent, whose spray bedews the 
ground all along that part of the valley 
where it flows; while the other glides along 
deep but clear, enriching every spot as it 
passes in silent placidity. To the right is 
an abrupt mountainous ridge, the sides of 
which are clothed with evergreens and 
vines; and on or near the summit are 
several romantic villages, one of which is 
continually washed by a stream that rushes 
precipitately into the valley; and to the 
left is a rock of corresponding height, with 
scarcely a shrub or a herb; but on its pin- 
nacle are the remains of a Saracenic castle; 
in front the horizon is bounded by a vast 
down, the cavities of which are full of 
plants of all descriptions. 

Such is Sicily—and such are its beauties ; 
but these attractions, it must be confessed, 
are rendered ineffective by disagreeable cir- 
cumstances :—the river, which at one part 
of the year is a torrent, becomes so swollen 
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as to flood the whole valley, overwhelming 
houses and destroying cattle in its course ; 
but when summer returns it is perfectly dry, 
and a bed of gravel. The other river, 
again, in the same hot season produces 
exhalations which are fatal to all life in its 
vicinity; and even the odours of the sweet- 
est flowers in this delightful region are 
found injurious. 

The towns on the mountains, though 

leasant, are no better than prisons: for, 
Cae built in those elevated situations, 
through necessity rather than choice, to 
avoid the noxiousness of the atmosphere 
below, the inhabitants feel all the paralyz- 
ing languor of negative existence, which, 
indeed, is the character of the whole coun- 
try; to live and do nothing constituting 
the wish of every Sicilian. If he eaves his 
home for the country, the road is open, 
and every convent gives him entertainment. 
There are more monasteries than private 
dwellings, and their bounty supplies the 
wants and ministers to the pleasures of 
man, so that he feels little inducement to 
exert his faculties for the attainment of any 
object beyond the gratification of the pre- 
sent moment. Happier for the people 
who, in climes less favoured by nature, 
enjoy the sweets of industry, and, content 
with their situation, 


Leave courts, and pomp, and palaces, to slaves, 
Cleave to the cold, and rest upon the storm. 


MALTA. 
La Valetta, July 26. 
Leaving Cape Passaro, we in about 
fourteen hours reached the dominions of 
the Knights of Jerusalem, consisting of the 
islands of Malta and Gozo, known to the 
ancients by the names of Melita and 
Gaulos. These have been supposed by 
some to be the poetical islands of Alcinous 
and Calypso. From the earliest accounts 
delivered to us by authentic history, they 
were : by a colony of Carthagi- 
nians ; afterwards they fell, with the rest of 
the ancient world, into the hands of the 
Romans. In the time of Tiberius, St. Paul 
was shipwrecked on the principal island, 
Melita; from which epoch the greatest 
part of the inhabitants embraced Christi- 
anity: and they still shew the spot where 
the apostle was wrecked, as they do, with 
the greatest veneration and faith, at a small 
town called Civita Vecchia, the grotto 
where he dwelt during his stay.* 





* St. Paul's transportation to Rome did not occur 


in the reign of Tiberius, but in that of Nero. With 
regard to the place of his shipwreck, there are strong 
grounds for believing that it was Melada, in the 
Adriatic, opposite Kagusa, and not Malta. ‘The 
learned Jacob Bryant has discussed the question 
with great ability, in a very masterly tract ; which, 
however, has been answered io favour of Malta, by 
that excellent geographer Major Rennell. 
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Tossed and banded about alternately 
from Saracens to Christians, during the 
turbulent ages of the Byzantine empire, 
it fell in the fifteenth century to the empe- 
ror Charles the Fifth, who gave it to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, on their 
expulsion from Rhodes, where they had 
resided two hundred years, after the loss of 
the holy city. Being now permanently 
settled in Malta, they exercise a secular, 
military, and religious ‘government, with 
the most despotic policy. The number of 
knights is indefinite; every nobleman of 
every country, which took part in the 
romantic expeditions of the croisade, hav- 
ing a claim to admission.t 

The Grand Master of the order, whose 
title is Serene Highness, lives in kingly 
state: he is served at table always by the 
knights in person, who, whatever may be 
their pretensions to rank or distinction on 
the continent, or in their native country, 
neither sit, nor are ever covered, in his pre- 
sence. With respect to the island, his 
government is absolute; and, in regard to 
his order, he is not only strictly subject to 
the ancient institutes, but, laying aside his 
sujyerior state and power of distributing 
offices and emoluments, he is little more 
than chief of the senate of the Grand 
Crosses, so called from the large white 
cross which is worn by them on their 
breasts. In this great council, all affairs 
relative to the order are transacted, each 
member having a single, and the grand 
master a double vote. The great officers 
of state, eight in number, are at the head 
of this senate: they are called the Pilieri, 
or pillars of state, and, when unanimous, 
have more power than the grand master, 
inasmuch that they can even depose him, 

By the ancient institutes of the order, 
the requisites to admission were high nobi- 
lity, and five years’ actual service in the 
holy wars. These they still pretend to, 
every knight being obliged to produce his 
genealogical tree, and to reside five years 
at Malta, two of which he is to be in 
actual service on board the galleys. Their 
vows are of chastity and charity, constant 
enmity with the enemies of their religion, 
and obedience to the canons of the order. 
These, however, they scruple not to trans- 
gress every day. With respect to the first, 
almost every knight keeps his mistress pub- 
licly, who is called his commare, or gossip. 
At the death of the grand master, a new 
one is chosen from ihe senate of grand 





+ Malta bas now for more than thirty years formed 
an important outpost of the British empire; and, 
instead of being a seat of military despotism, it has 
in consequence, become a place of commercial 
resort, greatly to the advantage of its people. 
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crosses, every nation putting up three at 
once: the competitors and electors pro- 
ceeding nearly as the sacred college does 
on the decease of a pope. The name of 
England is still written among the number 
of nations on the day of election, but only 
nominally, and though three persons are 
indiscriminately taken from the senate to 
represent their voice, the business is merely 
a piece of honourable formality, for not one 
them can be chosen master. 

Malta is about sixty miles in circuit, 
and is a mere rock, in many parts abso- 
lutely bare, in others covered with a foot 
and a half of very rich mould, a great deal 
of which hath been brought from Sicily, 
and of which the proprietors are extremely 
tenacious,—wattling their several posses- 
sions into small squares, to prevent the 
earth being washed away by a heavy rain 
into their neighbour’s territory: so that the 
country, viewed from an eminence, has the 
ap nce of a large chess-board. The 
island exhibits a fine example of what 
industry can draw from an ungrateful soil ; 
every spot is cultivated ; and the whole is 
arich picture of villages, pleasure-houses, 
and gardens. 

The capital consists of three towns, 
separated by the different branches of the 
port and fortifications ; of which the prin- 


cipal division is called La Valetta, where 


the grand master and knights reside. The 
town is well built; but the streets are nar- 
row; and, from the inequality of the 
ground, are in many places impassable 
by carriages. The palace of the sovereign 
is extensive, handsome, and, within, much 
decorated with paintings descriptive of the 
most noted victories and transactions of the 
order. The cathedral of St. John is a 
noble old building: the ceiling, and many 
other parts of it, are painted by Calabrese, 
and I think may be placed among his best 
works. The chapels round the aisle of the 
church, of which every nation appropriates 
one, are well worth remarking, for the 
paintings, monuments, jewels, and other 
riches, with which the combined nobility of 
Europe have at various periods endowed 
them ; but beyond doubt the most remark- 
able, to a curious stranger, at Malta, are its 
fortifications and its port: the first, without 
particularizing them, have, if well garri- 
soned, been deemed impregnable; the 
second is formed by a narrow bay, winding 
near two miles into the land, several 
branches shooting from it, as from a stag’s 
horn, In short, it has all the appearance 
of a large river, increasing towards its 
mouth by the influx of smaller streams. 
Close to the bank or quay, even in the 
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smallest recesses, there is water for vessels 
of any burden, 


At Sea between Malta and Capo Passaro, 
July the 27th. 

We walked towards the quay; the sun 
was already half below the horizon; each 
object was warmed with the glimmering 
blush which announced the departing ray. 
The eye, caught awhile by the variegated 
splendour, turned with religious rapture to 
the zenith, tinged with a bluish tranquil 
grey; while the mind, feeling the force of 
the transition, gave up all temporary inte- 
rests, and sunk into a state of philosophical 
meditation, In this contemplative mood 
my attention was caught by a hoary-headed 
slave leaning oa his hand, and from time to 
time dropping a tear upon the chain which 
galled it. He had known the worst that 
misfortune could inflict, for it had asso. 
ciated him with the vicious; but still it 
seemed that he was more sinned against 
than sinning. His back was turned upon 
the crew of abandoned wretches around 
him ; his eye was fixed on the parting sun; 
and when the luminary sunk, he breathed 
a sigh, which could not fail to create sym- 
pathy. On his visage was seated neither 
rage nor grief; it was despair grown calm. 
—I approached, and asked if I could assist 
him. He did not answer me—and J 
asked again;—when, somebody touching 
my elbow, I turned, and saw 4 poor priest, 
who suppliantly stammered,—‘ Sir! sir!” 
I said, “ you may freely ask any thing I 
have the power to bestow.” He replied, 
“1 am a poor curate, wishing to return to 
my flock ; will you favour me with a pas- 
sage in your boat?” ‘ Do you know that 
man?” said I; “he who leans on the 
prow of yonder galley?” “ Yes, sir; it is 
the unhappy Florio,” answered the priest, 
** but, soft, this despotic region is no place 
for free converse ; when we are in the boat, 
his melancholy tale will serve to beguile 
the hours of a tedious passage.” I felt that 
I was now the obliged party, and I would 
not have missed taking the poor priest, to 
have enjoyed the company of a prince. 
We were some considerable distance from 
the harbour, when my worthy companion, 
casting a last look towards Malta, and 
dropping a tear, thus addressed me :— 

“You will pardon me, sir, but this 
Florio was once my friend; once I say, 
for that noble, free, ingenuous mind is now 
lost to those tender feelings, without which, 
spite of the pride of stoicism, man is 
below his essence. A rooted despondency 
hath stupified his soul, and frozen up the 
genial current, which long used to flow in 
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that sympathy with pleasure and distress 
which characterizes genuine friendship.’ 
But, to my story.—Don Camillo was the 
cadet of a noble Portuguese, who procured 
him the cross of Malta, that he might enter 
the lists for the prizes of the church or 
military, as opportunity should offer the 
readier course of preferment. His bold, 
enterprising genius urged him to the latter 
course. Without entering into a detail of 
his exploits or virtues, let us view him, 
after a long career of fortune and merit, 
enjoying one of the most distinguished 
posts in the military department. 

Florio was the natural son and orphan 
of a brave but unsuccessful officer, who, 
when dying, bequeathed him nought but 
his sword and his blessing. Don Camillo 
now the youth, took him, placed him near 

is own person, and gave him a most libe- 
ral education, with a view to his becoming 
a suitable companion rather than an 
attendant. Florio, as he advanced to 
maturity, shewed himself worthy of these 
favours. At the age of five-and.twenty he 
was in every respect accomplished both 
in learning and behaviour. His sentiments 
were truly noble, though his birth, if that 
be any thing, was, it must be acknow- 
ledged, spurious. The soundness of his 


judgment, and the elegance of his language, 


fitted him to discourse with the aged; while 
the pleasantness of his manners rendered 
him a delightful associate for the young ; 
and the excellence of his disposition made 
him acceptable to all. To crown his good 
qualities, he was firmly attached, by the 
ties of grateful affection, to his patron, 
whom he regarded, and with reason, as a 
parent ; and whose esteem he secured in 
return, by hazarding his own life in 
defending him, when attacked by superior 
numbers. 

Don Camillo, after passing an active 
life in his native country, began to enter- 
tain serious thoughts, as he declined in 
years ; and, under that impression, formed 
the resolution of retiring, for the remainder 
of his days, to Malta. Florio, though his 
prospects at this period were bright, and 
his friends numerous, came to the generous 
determination of sacrificing every personal 
consideration for the sake of being near his 

atron, and contributing to his comfort. 
He accordingly relinquished Portugal, and 
all his splendid and tender connexions 
there, to share the solitude, and bear with 
the caprices, of an old man, on a barren, 
insulated, and burning rock, in the Medi- 
terranean. 

On the decease of the grand master, 
Don Camillo’s fame, family, and interest 
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taised him to that dignity. Sensible of his 
own age, and conscious of his dependent’s 
long and faithful attachment, and feeling 
how difficult it would be*for Florio to 
retrieve what he had abandoned solely from 
the principle of gratitude, Don Camillo 
resolved to procure him an independent 
situation on the island. Accordingly, he 
appointed him to an office in the Court of 
Justice, which was a mere sinecure in 
itself, but the profits were certain and con- 
siderable, There was nothing in this act 
of patronage to be complained of; yet it 
proved fatal to poor Florio, and the cause 
of misery to his benefactor. 

There happened to be, at this time, a 
profligate knight at Malta, who had long 
been a pest to the city, and a common dis- 
turber of the public peace. One evening 
the grand-master was apprized of a riot, in 
which this knight bore the principal part ; 
and, as his offences of this nature had 
become frequent, the sovereign of the 
order determined to adopt the unprece- 
dented measure of sending a member of 
the order to prison. The execution of this 
extraordinary commission was entrusted to 
Florio, under whose command a strong 
party of police was placed. Florio, who 
never consulted his own inclination or inte- 
rest, where the will of his patron was 
expressed, set out on this dangerous ser- 
vice, and, after a sharp contest with the 
rioters, succeeded in lodging them in the 
common jail. The haughty knights, as 
soon as they were apprised of the indignity 
offered to one of. their order, impetuously 
crowded to the palace gate, with loud 
threats of vengeance. 

How often hath the page of history been 
stained with the blood of a favourite, shed 
to expiate the crimes of a despot, and to 
ward off the fury of the people from the 
real author of the disorder which excited 
their resentment! The ill-fated Florio was 
not ignorant of these truths ; but, devoted, 
as he was, to the person of his benefactor, 
he scorned to consult prudence, where his 
affections were engaged! Don Camillo, 
now aware, but too late, of the error lie 
had committed, became fearful of the con- 
sequences to himself. Hoping that a timid 
concession might prove effectual in allay- 
iug the storm which he had raised by his 
just, but ill-timed severity, he threw the 
blame on his attendant, and denied having 
given him any orders to act as he had 
done. This only aggravated the case, and 
worked up the rage of the knights to a ten- 
fold height of fury. If they could not 
endure an insult from their superior,—to 
receive one from a vassal was unpardon- 
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able. They now demanded, in a body, 
that the wretch who had dared to lay a vio- 
Jlent hand upon a knight of Malta, should 
be put to death, with every circumstance 
of horror and ignominy, proportioned to 
the atrocity of the deed! This demand 
was even sanctioned and enforced by the 
heads of the state; without inquiry into 
the circumstances, or hearing what the 
ministerial victim of despotic authority 
might plead in his justification. It was 
well known that Florio had not, in this 
instance, acted without order, or exceeded 
his instructions ; but these humble servants 
of the cross, united and sworn to defend 
Christians, paid no regard to truth, or jus- 
tice. The person of the grand-master was 
inviolable, but his servant, whose only 
crime was obedience, had no protector, 
and his ignoble blood must be poured out, 
to wash away the stain cast upon the con- 
fraternity by him, in the official discharge 
of a trust which he had not the power to 
decline. Ali that Don Camillo could now 
do was to procure a mitigation of the sen- 
tence, which was changed from death to a 

ublic whipping and labour in the galleys 
Fe life. The inexorable knights saw the 
first part of the judgment rigidly inflicted, 
though Florio, at the time, was suffering 
under a severe illness. What pained him 
most in this misery was the ungrateful 
silence of the grand-master: “Can my 
patron,” said he, “neglect the servant who 
hath adhered to him so faithfully? Is it 
possible that he who fostered me in child- 
hood, and to whose service I have devoted 
my whole life, thus abandons me to suffer. 
ings worse than death, only for my fide- 
lity?” To say the trath, however, Don 
Camillo’s mind was not without a feeling 
sympathy for the sufferer, and remorse for 
himself. He got Florio placed in a galley, 
the captain of which, he well knew, would 
have no objection for the sake of interest 
to favour his prisoner’s escape. The scheme 
succeeded, and Florio, under another name, 
settled on the coast of Italy, where he mar- 
ried an amiable woman, who brought him 
a beautiful infant, in the enjoyment of 
whom he forgot his sorrows, and lived 
comfortably on the means provided for him 
by the grand master. Two years passed 
away, when, one evening, half-a-dozen 
armed ruffians broke into his house, tore 
Florio from the arins of his wife, and car- 
ried him on board a galley in the harbour, 
which immediately set sail for Malta, where 
he was replaced in his former state of sla- 
very and chains. Wile A 

it appeared that the vindictive knights 
suspected the cesign of the grand master, 
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from the speed with which Florio’s galley 
had been sent to sea; and their suspicions 
were strengthened by the extraordinary 
length of time in which he was absent from 
Malta. When, therefore, the vessel returned 
without the prisoner, the wrath of these pre- 
tended zealots for Christianity knew no 
bounds. Having obtained by bribes such 
information from the crew, as enabled them 
to ascertain the port where Florio had been 
landed, they hired a pand of desperadoes, 
and sent them on this infamous expedition, 
in which they proved but too diligent and 
successful. Thirty years have now revolved 
since his capture, and there he sits a melan- 
choly monument of the degeneracy of men 
calling themselves Christians, and of the 
depravity of mankind. Here the priest 
turning to me with a mild but piercing 
look, thus concluded his affecting relation. 
“And you, young stranger, if ever, through 
some dire vicissitude, you should know 
hunger or thirst, the miseries of want, the 
loss of one whom you hold most dear ; or, 
in short, whatever calamity else is incident 
to man; in a word, should it be your lot to 
live or to die in torment, or to witness 
such sufferings in a friend, remember this 
tale, and console yourself by reflecting on 
the wretchedness of Florio.” 


———~>——_ 
EUROPE IN THE AUTUMN OF 1834. 


Great Britarn is passing through an- 
other conflict of state measures; and her 
statesmen, like the actors in a theatre, are 
disappearing, after acting their several parts, 
in order to clear the stage for fresh men, 
who are to arise, strut their hour, and move 
off, like their predecessors, so soon as the 
turn of the drama calls off, and calls on, its 
dramatic personages, each in his turn to 
become nonentities behind the scenes. 
Such is life—“ We are here to-day, and 
gone to-morrow.” 

The destruction of both houses of parlia- 
ment by fire in the course of a single night 
has caused a great sensation. Incendiary 
fires in various parts of the country are still 
prevalent. Deeply is it to be lamented 
that such a spirit as that which kindles 
these fires should pervade the peasantry of 
England. 

Alas for Ireland! Barbarity, instead of 
increased civilization, grows upon its popu- 
lation from day to day; and misrule, and 
deeds which would disgrace the most fero- 
cious nations are done in open day, and 
are even applauded by counsel. 

France, as though kindred feelings, in- 
stead of their ancient rancour, pervaded the 
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two nations, is undergoing a similar revolu- 
tion with her statesmen as Great Britain. 
One set of ministers after another are 
chosen, act for the moment, and resign, 
apparently without why or wherefore ; but, 
no doubt, the why and the wherefore also 
is sufficiently apparent to them. France, 
in fact, is in a most unsettled state, and the 
infidel principles which the sanguinary revo- 
lution of that country introduced, and which 
in its progression leavened the whole lump, 
ever and anon ferment and upheave the 
mass, to the disturbance and distraction of 
themselves and all around them; nor can 
we hope that they will soon settle down 
into lasting peace, although this is most 
devoutly to be wished. 

Holland and Belgium have nearly quar- 
relled themselves into peace, and we hope 
the reality of this is not distant. 

Portugal, lulled to rest by the calm 
which the conquests of the late Don Pedro 
had achieved prior to his decease, is gradu- 
ally rising up, under the government of the 
young queen, into its place amongst the 
nations, and bids fair to rival many greater 
siates in prosperity. What a lesson to the 
mighty is the death of Don Pedro! At 
the moment when he had, through a most 
arduous conflict, conquered every opponent, 
and beheld his efforts crowned with com- 
plete success, he was taken away from the 
earth in the prime of life, a martyr to the 
toils of war. 

In Spain perturbation reigns : through- 
out the northern provinces, Don Carlos 
rules, while Madrid and the south obey the 
queen. Don Carlos holds the north by the 
sword alone; the queen, enfeebled by the 
whole of the national debt, and the absence 
of means to support a magnificent establish- 
ment of state and statesmen, lacks the re- 
sources needful to meet his sword with 
swords to overthrow him. The war is, 
therefore, a war of posts, and massacres on 
both sides disgrace every victory, by the 
cool-blooded destruction of prisoners, and 
especially the officers who surrender. The 
bare reading of these sanguinary massacres 
curdles the very blood of the reader as it 
rushes through his veins, and fills him with 
horror. When, O Lord, shall these horrors 
cease ? 

Switzerland, a secondary state, is still 
dictated to from without ; how far this dic- 
tation may eventually be carried we cannot 
foresee, but it certainly increases. The 
dignified simplicity of these once potent 
and confederated states has evaporated 
amidst a crooked policy which has laid 
them in the dust. 

In Italy mysterious executions have taken 
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place, without the name, the crime, or the 
circumstances of the culprits being pub- 
lished. What a state of things must have 
arisen there, to hecessitate such measures 
as these ! 

If Rome is quiet, it is the rest of suspense 
rather than that of security; indeed, what 
security can a state , circumstanced 
like this queen of nations, who sleeps nightly 
upon the very brink of a gulf which in- 
cessantly yawns to swallow them up. 

The turbulent spirits which outlived the 
immolating thraldom of the Turks in Greece, 
impatient of a foreign sway, mild as it is, 
are ever and anon rising up in arms against 
king Otho ; and, although put down in suc- 
cession, rise up anew, and rage, threatening 
ruin. In the mean time. a grand féte has 
been given at the Acropolis, on the resto- 
ration of the Parthenon ; and a number of 
dwellings, as well as a palace for the king, 
are about to be erected in Athens. These, 
at least, indicate that the sure sssion of 
his new kingdom dwells, in idea, firmly in 
the heart of Otho. 

The Grand Seignor continues to push his 

advanced force through the Lesser Asia, to- 
wards Syria, menacing Ibrahim Pacha in 
his ceded dominions ; and, by fostering the 
rebels therein, gives continual employment 
to his forces, and spreads, far and wide, 
unceasing alarms. oomme, Mahomet Ali 
threatens to declare himself independent, 
and boasts that he the means of 
defeating all the force of Russia, if united 
to the Porte; and that all the Lesser Asia, 
and even the Grand Seignor’s troops, are 
ready to support him. Namik Pacha has 
been sent from Constantinople on a special 
mission to the court of St. James, no doubt 
to court the favour of Great Britain in aid 
of his master, 
_ The Principalities are a name.— Russia, 
on the one hand, and the Porte on the other, 
have the rule ; and each, as the power leans 
to its side, exercises the authority over them. 
A time may arise when these potent states 
will become free. 

Russia appears to have suffered a defeat 
in the East. The Circassians, near the 
Caucasus, never having been completely 
subdued, a large Russian force marched 
from Anapa, on the Black Sea, against 
them, When this army had advanced about 
thirty miles south from that fortress, they 
were met by the Circassian army (much in- 
ferior in numbers to the Russians), attacked, 
and completely routed, with a number slain, 
many prisoners, and a loss to the Russians 
of one hundred ammunition wagons, and 
several pieces of artillery. This loss will 
embolden the Pacha of Egypt, and add to 
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his already boasted means of offensive war- 
fare against Russia, whom he charges with 
the crime of intriguing against him. The 
loss, however, of the Russians may be soon 
repaired, and the scale turned in their 
favour. 

Sweden has suffered severely from casual 
fires, by one of which the town of Weners- 
berg was recently all but destroyed. 

In Denmark, measures are in progress for 
emancipating all the Negro slaves in its 
West India islands. 

Saxony is a name connected with precious 
recollections. Here the Reformers found an 
asylum, and the Reformation a potent and 
lasting friend. Peace be with it! 

Prussia, in the midst of peace and unex- 
ampled prosperity, has an army which 
amounts to one soldier for every 68 inha- 
bitants of its states ; whereas, Great Britain 
musters only one soldier to every 140 inha- 
bitants. Surrounded by potent States, and 
scattered throughout Germany, this kingdom 
is vulnerable at all points, and its population, 
thinly and wide spread, requires a large pro- 
portion of its able-bodied men to defend its 
territories, 

In the German States alarm prevails, but 
no decided movements indicate approaching 
change. 

In Austria, we noted, in the Spring quar- 
ter, immense preparations for both offensive 
and defensive warfare; and these, with the 
correspondent augmentations in the armies 
of other leading States, led to the idea of a 
general war. Many, indeed, were the spe- 
culations on blood, slaughter, and conquest, 
afloat in the political horizon of this great 
community of nations, called Europe, (one 
quarter only of the globe, yet lords and 
masters, or nearly so, of the whole): but 
either this was mere demonstration, without 
the intention of actual fight, or it was the 
result of jealousy and fear, operating upon 
one State and another State, indeed upon 
every State, lest the mighty preparations of 
its neighbour, suddenly turned in full force 
upon it, should swallow it up before it was 
prepared for resistance. The season, how- 
ever, for action has passed away without a 
single blow being struck, or even a single 
army having taken the field. The wonder 
is, that amidst such hosts in arms on every 
hand, no sudden predatory force has rushed 
into a border State, or, being incessantly 
trained to arms, no mighty broil has d- 
vastated their own provinces similarly to 
Spain and Portugal. 

The events which are now in progress 
throughout Spain and Portugal, will ulti- 
mately have a fatal effect upon the papal 
government. Austria, although Roman 
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Catholic, is too parsimonious in ecclesiastie 
expenditure, and too enlightened as to su- 
perstitious rites, to yield a profuse revenue 
to the papal see; from the great German, 
or reputed Roman empire, Rome can, 
therefore, receive only very limited sup- 
plies — she may, indeed, receive still, as 
she now does, the protection of Austrian 
armies, but these, in her enfeebled state, 
must rather protect as masters than as ser- 
vants of the triple crown. The Protestant 
states of Germany, although electors, or 
otherwise members of the Roman empire, 
add nothing of consequence to the revenues 
of Rome; and of France and Belgium we 
can see but little in the department of sup- 
plies, either present or future; and if we 
pass through the remaining states of es a 
we cannot now fix upon one whose riches 
flow in such abundance to Rome, that the 
luxurious grandees of the papal see can 
lean upon them for regular, much less pro~ 
fuse supplies. It was in Spain and Por- 
tugal that, up to this alarming crisis, the 
church lands were so extensive, and the 
revenues of the church so munificent, that, 
from these, besides the tribute to the pope, 
the hosts of cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
and titled ecclesiastics, whose Genesend” 
ing names were and are emblazoned in 
heraldry, rioted in luxuries. These ever 
and anon follow in the train of his holiness 
and shine like stars inthis court, while, from 
their multitudes, they cover the lands of 
those realms and swarm in all their cities. 
The abolition of monasteries, the sale of 
the church lands, and the desecration of 
ecclesiastical revenues in France, and now 
in Spain and Portugal, and the introduc- 
tion of that portentous word at Rome, 
and in the Catholic states, Liberty—liberty 
of conscience—liLerty to do what I will 
with my own—have, like huge dams across 
the mighty drains, stayed already, and are 
staying, the rolling torrents which flowed 
to Rome, and ultimately will dry up the 
luxuriant revenues of that voluptuous state, 
and prepare it for the scorching long ago 
denounced. How do these things accord 
with the word of prophecy, Revelation, 
xvii. 16, “ The ten horns which thou 
sawest upon the beast, these shall hate the 
whore, and shall make her desolate and 
naked, and shall eat her flesh, and burn 
her with fire.” The angel, verse 1, which 
the apostle heard to pronounce these 
words, was one of the seven angels which 
had the seven vials, chap. xvi., and it is 
probable it was the fourth angel, to whom 
was given power to scorch men with fire, 
xvi. 8. Under this plague we live, and it 
immediately precedes the vial which is to 
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be poured out upon the seat of the beast, 
when his kingdom will be full of darkness, 
xvi. 10, Like the fire of the bottomless 
pit, the plagues of the fourth and fifth 
angels succeeding and mingling each with 
each, will scorch and burn without giving 
light. They will, while they torment with 
fire, be full of darkness, “ even darkness 
which may be felt,” Exodus, xi, 21.—aw- 
fully exemplified in the dark infidelity of 
the French revolution, Thus will that 
great city he afflicted which reigneth over 
the kings of the earth, verse 18. And this 
affliction is at hand, but not for destruction, 
for it is another angel which, “ after these 
things,” xviii. 1, announces the destruction 
of this great city, under the appropriate 
name of Babylon, which destruction will 
be final. For the apostle saw, xviii. 21, 
‘a mighty angel (who) took up a stone 
like a great millstone, and cast it into the 
sea, saying, “ Thus with violence shall 
that great city Babylon be thrown down, 
and shall be found no more at all.” 
Wm. Cotpwe-t. 
King Square, Nov. 22, 1834. 





POETRY. 


THE TREASURES OF THE EARTH. 


Wuart dost thou hide, O Earth! 

Within the depths of thy cold silent breast ? 
Brightly, as at thy birth, 

The glorious Sun doth now upon thee rest. 
Lovely thou look’st beneath its radiant glow— 
But, oh! what hid’st thou in thy cells below? 


The flowers sweetly sleep, 

Folded from rain and storm, within thy tomh; 
Thou dost their blossoms keep 

Thro’ the long hours of Winter’s cheerless gloom, 
Until the blooming Spring doth come to claim 
Those lovely treasures from thy breast again ! 


And thou hast wealth untold, 

Of burning gold and gems of starlike ray ! 
Cities, the pride of old, 

Moulder, within thy breast, to dust away ! — 
No more the glad sweet voice of Music calls 
Light hearts to mirth within thy buried halls ! 


We ask not from thee, Earth, 

Those time-worn relics or past toil and care; 
Thy gems, in halls of mirth, 

Deck Beauty’s brow, and sparkle brightly there. 
Oh! richer treasures in thy bosom lie, 

For which in vain our lonely hearts may sigh! 


Fond hearts and true lie deep 

In the dark chambers of thy silent breast ; 

Silent and cold they sleep— 

The wintry tempests will not break their rest. 

Manhood, and Age, and Youth's sweet opening 
bloom 

Moulder to dust in thy remorseless tomb ! 


But, oh! an hour doth come, 

When thou, proud Earth! shalt pass for e’er away ; 
When thro’ thy depths’ dark gloom, 

The light of heaven shall cast a blessed ray ;— 
Yes! thou must hear the trumpet’s voice of dread, 
And, with the Sea, give up thy slumbering dead ! 


A. DeLta 


Review.— Historia Technica Anglicane : 
a systematic Arrangement of the leading 
Events in English History, from the ear- 
liest notices of the country to the present 
time ; with un original System of Mne- 
monics. By Thomas Rose, author of 
“ Roman History for Youth ;” “ West- 
morland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
Northumberland Illustrated,” &c, &c. 
Bennett. London. 1835. 


Every attempt to facilitate the correct 
acquirement, by youth, of the leading 
events in history, and particularly of those 
that belong to our own country, cannot fail 
of meeting with extensive encouragement, 
at an era when the public mind is active 
in the search of ilcemion. The great 
defect in those books of history at present 
generally used in schools is their want of 
clearness. There is, it must be confessed, 
no small difficulty in selecting those inci- 
dents from our annals which bear upon 
each other, and form a consecutive chain of 
cause and consequence during so many 
ages; and yet it is this concatenation of 
occurrences which alone can lead the 
reader on unwearied, and which constitutes 
not only the charm but the usefulness of the 
best historians of ancient and modern times. 
It has, we know, been said that such a con- 
tinuous current of events is not to be found, 
and cannot be expected in school histories ; 
but we do not hesitate to reply, that if the 
stightest history be not written in a manner 
to exhibit how succeeding events flow from 
those that preceded them, and in what 
manner the laws, the habits, the pursuits, 
and condition of one age produce the lead- 
ing characteristics of every age that has fol- 
lowed it even to the present time, history 
will be written and read in vain, and the 
mind of the most attentive reader will be 
overwhelmed with heaps of unconnected 
occurrences, in which amusement will be 
rare, and instruction altogether hopeless. 
There is a great, impressive unity of subject 
in all history; it is even to be traced in 
“ Universal History,” where it rises upon 
the contemplative student, and fills his 
mind with high and sublime conceptions. 
In the history of our own country we more 
readily and amply imbibe this conception 
of unity, which is perceptible in our pro- 
gress from barbarism to civilization, from 
paganism, through the ignorance and 
superstition of bigotry and papacy, to 
enlightened Christianity, from the unsettled 
and selfish tyranny of ambitious sovereigns 
and nobles, with their irregular laws, to the 
liberal sway of a government constituted 
and controlled by the people, as their 
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intrusted agent for the benefit of all. Our 
investigation increases in interest at every 
page. It is the growth not merely of man, 
but of ourselves, that we are tracing,—and 
as we look around us, and observe the com- 
plicated connexions by which the commu 
nity is in our own days held together, we 
endeavour, with intense and uncontrollable 
anxiety, to discover in the pages of the his- 
torian the steps by which we ascended from 
the rude condition of barbarians, pirates, 
and sanguinary marauders, painfully and 
gradually, through the violence, the cruelty, 
the tasteless pomp, the unbending pride, 
and the merciless dominion of feudalism 
and papacy, to the possession of arts and 
sciences,—of freedom, of philosophy, and 
pure religion. It is this investigation that 
gives both its pleasure and value to history; 
and those who in the slightest degree assist 
us in this honourable and ‘interesting labour, 
entitle themselves, undoubtedly, to our 
gratitude. 

That Mr. Rose had formed to himself an 
idea of his task similar to that which we 
have here endeavoured to impress upon our 
readers, is apparent from the following pas- 
sage, which we extrac: from the Preface. 


“Fulness is another necessary qualification in a 
treatise for the student. The whole of the subject 
should be brought, at once, within his view: it 
should not be vague and indefinite, either in its 
commencement or termination; but should be 
brought down in an easy and regular descent from 
its very beginning to the period when it must 
necessarily close. Few who have spent much time 
in the company of the young, can have failed to 
notice their anxious inquiries as to what preceded 
and what followed the events of any incomplete 
narration. 

“To accomplish the end which he had proposed 
to himself, the author of the present volume care- 
fully selected the prominent events of English His- 
tory from various sources, and condensed them 
within as narrow a compass as perspicuity ad- 
mitted. Some notices of the ancient Britons, not 
usually introduced into a juvenile compilation 
have been deliberately given; for though they may 
be in some measure conjectural, they are at least 
the opinions of men competent to judge. Maps on 
a peculiar construction, exemplifying the compa- 
rative geography of the country, form a necessary 
appendage to the work, and confer on it an exclu- 
sive and novel character. A simple and entirely 
original art of memory, has been contrived for 
determining, on the instant, any importaut date 
connected with English History. A copious and 
minute index is appended to the work; and a 
series of questions, with references for their solu 
tion, are added, as exercises for the pupil, and to 
determine the extent of information he may have 
gained from an attentive perusal of the book.”— 
p- vii, viii. 


Mr. Rose’s style is well adapted to his- 
tory intended for the hands of youth; and, 
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we may add, it would be well if historians 
generally would cultivate that quality by 
which it is particularly characterised ;—it is 
perspicuity. Our author has also availed 
himself, with considerable judgment, of the 
lights that have been thrown upon the 
“Stuart” period of our history, by the 
recent publication of letters and papers 
relative to persons engaged in struggles and 
transactions, which, at the termination of 
nearly two centuries, do not affect families 
or individuals, though their consequences 
may still be perceptible in a political or 
general point of view.—The trial of Charles 
the First, short as the account necessarily is 
in such a work, has a point or two from 
sources which were, at no great distance 
of past time, inaccessible to the general 
reader. 


“The circumstances attending the trial and exe- 
cution of Charles deserve to be minutely detailed. 
They exhibit a melancholy picture of the dangers 
to which a monarch subjects himself by stretching 
the royal prerogative beyond due bounds, and by 
adopting, or giving countenance to, unconstitu- 
tional measures; while they also show the ungo- 
vernable excesses of a people wholly relieved from 
all wholesome control, and the vile machinations of 
those hypocritical demagugues who contemplate in 
the destruction of monarchy nothing beyond the 
advancement of their own views, and a free exer 
cise of their own tyranny. 

“‘ The interval, from the sixth to the twentieth of 
January, 1649, was spent in making preparations 
for this extraordinary trial. The court of justice 
consisted of a hundred and thirty-three persons 
named by the commons; but of these never above 
seventy met on the trial. The members who 
attended were the chief officers of the army, 
most of them of very mean birth, together with 
some of the lower house, and a few citizens of 
London. Bradshaw, a lawyer, was chosen presi- 
dent ; Coke was appointed solicitor for the people 
of England; Dorislaus, Steele, and Aske were 
named assistants. The court sat in Westminster- 
hall. 

“ The king was now conducted from Windsor to 
St. James’s, and the next day was brought before 
the high court to take his trial. While the crier 
was calling over the names of the commissioners 
for trying him, nobody answering for Lord Fairfax, 
a female voice from the gallery was heard to cry 
out, “He has more wit than to be here.” When 
the impeachment was read in the name of the 
people of England, the same voice exclaimed, “ No, 
nor a tenth part of them.” Axtel, the officer who 
guarded the court, giving orders to fire into the box 
from whence the voice proceeded, it was discovered 
that these bold answers came from the Lady Fair- 
fax, who alone had courage to condemn their pro- 
ceedings. 

**When the king was brought before the court, 
he was conducted by the mace-bearer to a chair 
placed within the bar. Though long detained a 
prisoner, and now produced as a criminal, he still 
sustained the dignity of a king ; he surveyed the 
members of the court with a stern haughty air 
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and, without moving his hat, sat down, while the 
members also were covered. ‘His charge was then 
read by the?solicitor, accusing him of having been 
the cause of all the bloodshed which followed since 
the commencement of the war: at that part of the 
charge he could not suppress a smile of contempt 
and indignation. After the charge was finished, 
Bradshaw directed his discourse to the king, and 
told him that the court expected his answer. 

“The king with great temper entered upon his 
defence, by declining the authority of the court. 
He represented, that having been engaged in treaty 
with his two houses of parliament, and having 
finished almost every article, he expected a differ- 
ent treatment from that which he now received. 
He perceived, he said, no appearance of an upper 
house, which was necessary to constitute a just tri- 
bunal ; observed, that he was himself the king and 
fountain of law, and consequently ceuld not be 
tried by laws to which he had never given his 
assent; that having been intrusted with the liber- 
ties of the people, he would not now betray them, 
by recognizing a power founded on usurpation; that 
he was willing before a proper tribunal to enter into 
the particulars“of his defence ; but that before them 
he must decline any apology for his innocence, lest 
he should be considered as the betrayer of, and not 
a martyr for, the constitution. 

“ Bradshaw, in order to support the authority of 
the court, insisted that they had received their 
power from the people, the source of all right. He 
pressed the prisoner not to decline the authority of 
a court that was delegated by the commons of Eng- 
land, and interrupted and overruled the king in his 
attempts to reply. 

“ In this manner the king was three times pro- 
duced before the court, and as often persisted in 
declining its jurisdiction. The fourth and last 
time he was brought before this self-created court, 
as he was ,proceeding thither, he was insulted by 
the soldiers and the mob, who exclaimed, “ Jus- 
tice! justice! Execution! execution !” but he con- 
tinued undaunted. His judges having now exa- 
mined some witnesses, by whom it was proved 
that the king had appeared in arms against the 
forces commissioned by parliament, they pro- 
nounced sentence against him. He seemed very 
anxious at this time to be admitted to a conference 
with the two houses; and it was supposed that he 
intended to resign the crown to his son; but the 
court refused compliance, and considered his 
request as an artifice to delay justice. 

“The conduct of the king, under all these 
instances of low-bred malice, was great, firm, and 
equal; in going through the hall from this exe- 
crable tribunal, the soldiers and rabble were again 
instigated to cry out justice and execution. They 
reviled him with the most bitter reproaches. 
Among other insults, one miscreant presumed to 
spit in the face of his sovereign. He patiently bore 
their insolence. ‘“ Poor souls,” cried he, “they 
would treat their generals in the same manner for 
sixpence.” Those of the populace who still 
retained the feelings of humanity, expressed their 
sorrow in sighs and tears. A soldier, more com- 
passionate than the rest, could not help imploring a 
blessing upon his royal head. An officer, overhear- 
ing him, struck the honest sentinel] to the ground 
before the king; who remarked that the punishment 
exceeded the offence.” —p. 292 to 295. 
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With respect to Mr. Rose’s system of 
Mnemonics, we shall content ourselves with 
saying, that we are of opinion it may be 
found useful. Chronology cannot receive 
too much aid. We have often been sur- 
prised that since the publication of the trea- 
tise of Dr. Grey, nearly a century ago, and 
the more ‘recent displays of the powers 
which associated ideas impart to the me. 
mory by M. Von Feinagle and Dr. Crook, 
our school-books have not contained traces 
of this astonishing art. Mr. Rose is, we 
believe, the first of the writers, for youthful 
students, who has applied it, in a direct 
manner, to the purposes of general instruc- 
tion. Whether successful in this point or 


not, the attempt deserves the thanks of the 
young historian, while the failure of his 
Mnemonic system will leave uninjured, for 
the benefit of the inquiring pupil, a “ his- 
tory” far superior to any other abridgment 
at present in the hands of our youth. 


—_~—-—- 


Review— Memoirs of the Life and Cor- 
respondence of Mrs. Hannah More. 
By William Roberts, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo, 
Seeley & Burnside. London. 1834. 


(Concluded from page 472.) 


Arter the time when Mrs. More withdrew 
herself from the gay and fashionable world, 
her correspondence naturally assumes a 
graver cast. About the year 1787 she 
made the acquaintance of the Rev. John 
Newton, the well-known author of “‘ Car- 
diphonia,” many of whose admirable letters 
are contained in these volumes. We regret 
that their length prevents our inserting more 
than a single specimen, 


From tue Rev. J. Newron To Mrs. H. More. 
“ Priestlands, Sept. 8, 1796. 


“* My dear Madam, 

“Tam often at Cowslip Green in spirit, and tra- 
versing Mendip in all directions in quest of you and 
dear Miss Patty. And though I cannot be certain of 
the exact spot, I am with you still ; for what is local 
distance to kindred minds’? flowever, at the foot of 
the ladder 1 am sure to meet with you. Do you 
sometimes think of an old man at No. 6? Do yon 
not, in the multiplicity of your engagements, at 
least pow and then, offer a petition in his favour? 
Perhaps at that very moment | am praying for you 
and yours. 

“| think your case is almost as remarkable as my 
own, though in a different way. Indeed, madam, 
you are a miracle of mercy :—how much had you to 
break through! how much to give up! All things 
are equally easy to Almighty power; but compara- 
tively speaking, I think the conversion of a liber- 
tine much more hopeful than of those who, after 
having been applauded and caressed by the world, 
must give up their characters, and must be content 
to be thought fools by many who once looked up to 
them, before they can be truly wise. I cannot won- 
der that a sense of the love of Jesrs to you should 
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constrain you, as it does, to devote all your time, 
and talents, and influence, to his service. Nor do I 
wonder at the success and encouragement he gives 
you in your department. I believe for this very 
cause he singled you out, and raised you up, to be 
eminently useful in your day; and that your exam- 
ple, if any thing can do it, might force conviction on 
the minds of infidels and gainsayers. 

* We, that is, my dear Betsy and I, left London 
the 19th of August. We came hither on the 6th 
instant, and return to our head-quarters at Portswood 
Green to-morrow. They will not allow me a pulpit 
at Southampton. But my dear Mr. ‘Taylor has fitted 
up a place for me in his house, which | suppose will 
hold pear three hundred people. ‘There I often 
preach .to his poor neighbours, who seem ready to 
hear the gospel, but seldom have opportunity. If 
nothing unforeseen occurs, (for who cap tell what a 
day may bring forth,) we shall stay till about the 
ath, and then return to our beloved home, and 
friends, and people. 

“Tam seventy-one years, one month, and four 
days old. ‘Lhe probability of being soon laid aside, 
if L should not be suddenly called away, made me 
desirous of ap assistant, who might supply my place 
to the satisfaction of my hearers. Such an one | 
hoped for in Buchanan, but he is gone. | had no 
doubt but that it was the Lord's will, and therefore I 
gave him up without reluctance. I then procured Mr. 
Benamor, whom | have no doubt would have fully 
answered my wishes. But just as I was coming 
away he was saddenly taken ill, which 1 thought 
would have prevented my excursion. He finished 
his course last Friday; so that I am now destitute 
again. But this is the Lord's will likewise. He 
enables me to acquiesce, ‘ I know he does all 
things well.” ‘hese were the last words Benamor 
spoke. He had considerable abilities as a preacher, 
and, what I regarded more, was eminevt in grace 
beyond his years. He was upon the point of mar- 
riage with a very amiable lady ; yet he said, “ the 
Lord does all things well.’ We need not candies 
when the sun shines. 

“ We anite in love, respects, and best wishes to 
you and to all the good ladies, with repeated 
acknowledgments of old kindnesses in the holiday- 
week we spent at Cowslip Green. 

** May the great Shepherd bless all your sheep and 
lambs, and feed you that you may feed them! and 
while be makes you as a spring of water for the 
benefit of others, may your own soul be a watered 
garden, in which every plant of his grace may grow 
and flourish abundantly. Amen. You know that I 
love to hear from you, and you know that I do not 
expect it. I am aware of your more important 
engagements. But if a letter should come at any 
time, it will be very welcome, I am, my dear 
madam, 

“ Your very affectionate and obliged, 
“ Johu Newton.” 


It is somewhat singular that, although 
Mrs. More possessed, and pretty largely 
indulged, what she herself calls a voracious 
appetite for ‘reading, she should not have 
read the “Pilgrim’s Progress” until she 
was in her forty-fourth year. Yet such 
would appear to have been the case, from 
the following extract cf one of her letters to 
Mr, Newton, dated 17388. 


From Miss H. More tu THE Rev. J. Newror, 
“ Cowslip Green, July 23, 1788. 
** My dear Sir. : ; 
“| rejoice that you and Mrs. Newton are in pos- 
session of the pure delight of retirement, rural sce- 


nery, health, and friendly society, the best natural 
blessing of human life. ‘God made the country, 
and man made the town,’ says the delightfully 
enthusiastic bard you are so near, a sentence to 
which my beart elways makes an involuntary warm 
response. I have been now some weeks in the quiet 
enjoyment of my beloved solitude, and the world is 
wiped out of my memory, as with the sponge of obli- 
vion. But, as I have observed to you before, so 
much do my gardening cares and pleasures occupy 
me, that the world is not half so formidable a rival 
to heaven in my heart, as my garden. 

“ | trifle away more time than | ought, under pre- 
tence, (for | must have a creditable motive to impose 
even upon myself,) that it is good for my health ; but 
in reality, because it promises a sort of indolent 
pleasure, and keeps me from thinking and finding 
out what is amiss in myself. The world, though I 
live in the gay part of it, I do not actually much 
love ; yet friendship and kindness have contributed 
to fix me there, and I dearly love many individuals 
in it, When lam in the great world, I consider 
myself as in an enemy's country, and as beset with 
snares, and this puts me upon my gnard. I know 
that many people whom I hear say a thousand bril- 
liant and agreeable things, disbelieve or at least dis- 
regard those truths on which I found my everlastiog 
hopes. This sets me upon a more diligent inquiry 
into those traths ; and upon the arch of Christianity, 
the more I press, the stronger I find it. Fears and 
spares seem necessary to excite my circumspection ; 
for it is certain that my mind has more languor, and 
my faith less energy here, where I have no temp- 
tations from without, and where I live in the full 
enjoyment and constant perusal of the most beautiful 
objects of inanimate nature, the lovely wonders of 
the munificence and bounty of God. Yet, in the 
midst of his blessings | should be still more tempted 
to forget him, were it not for frequent nervous head- 
aches and low fevers, which I find to be wonderfully 
wholesome for my moral health. I feel grateful, 
dear sir, for,your kind anxiety for my best interest. 
My situation is, as you rightly apprehend, full of 
danger ; yet less from the pleasures thav from the 
deceitful favour and the insinuating applause of the 
world. The goodness of God will, ! humbly trust, 
preserve me from taking up with so poor a portion : 
nay, I hope what he has given me, is to shew that all 
is nothing, short of himself; yet there are times 
whev I am apt to think it a great deal, and to forget 
him who bas promised to be my portion for ever. 

“Tam delighted, as you rightly conjectured, with 
the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress.’ I forget my dislike to alle~ 
gory, while I read the spiritual vagaries of his fruit- 
ful imagination. 

“ Yours, dear sir, 
** Most faithfully, 


“ H, More,” 


The letters of Sir William Pepys, 
one of Mrs. More’s earliest and most 
valued friends (the Lzlius of her “ Blue 
Stocking,”) form by no means the least 
interesting portion of the work. We can- 
not help feeling, on their perusal, even 
more love for his virtues than respect for 
his talents. Our limits, however, preclude 
the insertion of any of them. 

The letters of Mrs. Montagu, which are 
contained in this collection, do not strike 
us as calculated to add to her reputation, 
Those of Mrs. Boscawen, the widow of the 
celebrated Admiral, are in many instances 
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singularly lively and elegant. The follow- 
ing was written on the passing of the Act 
of 1784, which (greatly to the discomfiture 
of the aristocratic scribblers of that day) 
imposed restrictions on the practice of 
franking. 


From Mrs. Boscawen To Miss H. More. 
1784. 


“* Macbeth has murdered sleep, and Pitt has mur- 
dered scribbling! What b of the d 1 
with ah’s! and oh’s! who tell some dear Miss 
Willis all their woes! And what becomes of me, 
when, after many delays, I find leisure to scribble 
to my dear friend at Bristol any nonsense, gui plait 
ama plume? Why, she will generously tell me that 
she has postage in her pocket, bat we have been 
used to franks, and besides, the post is bewitched, 
and charges nobody knows what for letters ; two shil- 
lings and nine-pence, | think, Mrs. Leveson says she 
paid fora letter free Falmouth, but no date of the 
day. Now he seems to have got his lesson, and 
remembers it. The Duke is gone to Badminton, 
with sons of all sizes, and Dr. Penny /e Adel Achate, 
so that I am left chargée d'affaires ; | am so happy 
with my two daughters, that I do by no means find 
out that London is unpleasant in September, indeed, 
sometimes I rise with the lark, and run down to 
breakfast at Glanvilla, where | mast own that Mrs. 
Keeble gives me better cream and butter, rasp- 
berries, and fruits of all sorts, than I find here. I 
walk and sit in my garden, get an early dinner, and 
repair at sun-set to the working party, (not a bit like 
a lying-in-room, but with sashes open) in Grosvenor 
Square. Yesterday we saw there, and the Duchess 
saw it, just as well as if we had been at Moorfields, 
the great balloon which had so many thousand spec- 
tators, that I assure you they were as little to be 
imagined as counted. Where all came from that | 
saw running, walking, and crawling towards the spot, 
was to me incomprehensible. Admiral Barrington is 
hort to think that no Englishman has gone up yet 
either in France or England ; and indeed I thought 
it so suitable to English daring, that when first I 
heard of Messrs. Charles and Robert, I affirmed they 
must have had English mothers. Lunardi’s nest, 
wheo I saw it yesterday looking like a peg top, 
seemed, I assure you,’ higher than the moon ‘riding 
towards her highest noon.’ 

** All this while I have not thanked you for your 
charming epistle, Imy dear friend ; whenever you are 
disposed so to treat me, you have only to direct to 
Lord F. in Audley Street, and without inclosing, for 
I’ cannot mistake your hand. I can easily believe 
you "spent your time very agreeably with Mrs. Mon- 
tagu at Sandl.ford, and how glad you must be to see 
Mrs. Garrick arrive, The Cathedral window and 
Gothic Grove I delighted in, and could hardly eat 
my dinner for gazing at it by moonlight ; they must 
be charming, but for pity’s sake no fairies. [ don’t 
believe [ ever was young enough to like Mab or 
Oberon, so much do I differ from you; ah qui en 
doute! Adieu my dear friend, another odious revo- 
lution of the post is, that it rides in coaches, so as I 
go out of town to-morrow, I shall not be back time 
enough to send it on the day it is marked for, and it 
will keep no more than a roasting pig; whereas | 
used to write all my letters of a night, after that 
eight o'clock which parted us, and as to covers, I 
had them safe in a bag. These were the halcyon 
days of scribbling; now I am sitting up till past 
midnight, that this may be ready for to-morrow. 
Can you help saying, AA elle ne vaut pas la peine? 
Yes, for it tells, and it proves that 

“1 am most affectionately, 
“Your's, 
-“F. B” 
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By way of extract, we add one of the 
last letters which Mrs. More received from 
this lady, written shortly before her death. 
The conclusion refers to ‘Mrs. More's tri- 
umph over the malignant calumnies of Mr. 
Bere and his party, relative to her schools. 


From Mrs. Boscawen To Mrs. H. More. 


1803. 

“* Among the kind notices which this good season 
has bestowed upon an old retired friend, none have 
afforded me satisfaction and real comfort equal to 
that of my very, very dear, most valued, most 
esteemed Mrs. More's, giviog me such a charming 
account of her situation and health, as I durst not 
have figured to myself in all the times I have thought 
of her, which, believe me, has been frequently; that 
1 never tell her so, has been not only from the fear 
of troubling her, bat also that ‘the grasshopper is a 
burden! My great age remained light upon me till 
I lost my staff, my dear invaluable daughter; since 
that deep affliction I am sunk,—vot sick; and as | 
prefer solitude, it is a great blessing that I still pre- 
serve my eyes, and am now writing without spec- 
tacles; I praise God! You may believe I did not 
come to London for company, of which I have 
unavoidably too much : but my good son was come, 
and had too recently tasted of the gout, for me to 
venture to attract him to Rosedale. 

“What an excellent remedy has your wisdom 
found for all the rigours of the winter, which used 
too constantly to confine you to your bed; and you 
are on horseback, charming! But yet, my dear 
friend, I have thought of you much these last three 
days. Your house stands very high, and this raving 
wind at north-east, does it not visit your tender 
frame too roughly ’ 

“ Your neighbours visit you, my dear madam, but 
I hope you do not return their visits. Car on n'est 
maitre que chez soi, and you have your own corner 
at home, besides that our free-born weather (vide 
Soame Jenyns) ‘changes so suddenly that you may 
have snow to go home in, and you have no seda, 
chairs as we have at Richmond. I have left off 
going to any parties for these two years, and in Lon- 
don I never go out of an evening but to dear Lady 
Cremorne’s ; there meeting Mrs.Carter, | was tempted 
to treat them with your delightful letter, and they 
were extremely thaukful for the sincere pleasure it 
afforded them. Present my best compliments to all 
the sisters ; some, perhaps, love Bath ; but they love 
your health better. Nowonder! You do not expect 
me to name your enemies: thay have long since 
been clothed with shame; your friends are nume- 
rous, and most sincere; but who shall count the 
number of those to whom you have been benefac- 
tress, teacher, guide! I am sure I must not begio 
this endless subject, but will bid you adieu, still 
desiring your prayers. Can I forget you? Here is 
your picture, and here are my shelves covered with 
my dearest Mrs. H. More, and who will ever esteem 
me as her 

“ truly affectionate, faithful, and 
** obliged Friend, 
“ F, a” 


In perusing the close of a lengthened 
biography like the present, a feeling of 
melancholy steals over the mind, as we see 
those who have accompanied us for a series 
of years, from youth to maturity, and from 
maturity to old age, who have excited our 
sympathies, and won our esteem, succes- 
sively passing to that abode, where there is 
neither work , device, knowledge, nor wisdom. 
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The loss of early friends is the penalty which 
inevitably attaches to length of days, and 
few of those who have lingered on the last 
broken arches of the bridge of life, have 
more fully paid this penalty, than the dis- 
tinguished subject of these Memoirs, She 
survived all her sisters, and every member 
of that circle in which she passed so much 
of her time during her annual visits to 
London. 

With a constitution at all times weak, 
and with frequent attacks of severe and 
dangerous illness, she lived to her eighty- 
ninth year, and the tenement of clay which, 
in her earlier days it was feared would have 
proved unequal to the biddings of its 
immortal inhabitant, was found to outlast 
the full vigour of her mental powers. Her 
end, however, was eminently Christian and 
peaceful. 

In the course of the work we have once 
or twice found occasion to wish that the 
correspondence had been arranged in a 
more strictly chronological order. There 
are some instances where an answer pre- 
cedes’ the letter to which ‘it is a reply, an 
oversight which interferes with the comfort- 
able reading of the book. The editor, 
however, has executed his task in a satis- 
factory manner ; the labour of his under- 
taking cannot be duly estimated without 
seeing what he has suppressed as well as 
what he has inserted,—and we have no 
difficulty in conceiving the mass of mate- 
rials placed in his hands, to have been so 
great, that the latter bears but a small pro- 
portion to the former. We can safely say 
that the extracts we have given, in no 
respect excel what might have been taken 
from almost every page of the four volumes, 
and we trust that they will induce very 
many of our readers to peruse the entire 
work, and to judge for themselves whether 
we have made a faithful estimate of its 
value. 

_——~~+>—- 


Review.—The Autobiography of a Dis- 


senting Minister. London. Smith and 


Elder. 1834. 


Mr. Burke concludes that paragraph 
which contains his unfading portrait of the 
unfortunate queen of France, with the re- 
mark, that “ vice itself loses half its evil by 
losing all its grossness ;” and, like all the 
other moral positions of this profound phi- 
losopher, the remark, understood in the 
sense in which it was dictated, involves an 
important truth. But there is also another 
point of view in which the very reverse of 
this is the fact. As far as regards the influ- 
ence flowing from the exhibition of vice to 
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the minds of others, its pernicious effect is 
frightfully aggravated by the mitigation of 
its grosser features; suspicion is disarmed 
and lulled to sleep by its attractive exterior, 
and the devil finds his account in a tem- 
porary transformation as an angel of light. 
The more undisguised exhibition of fraud, 
malignity, or licentiousness, startles the 
delicacy of minds unpractised in the ulti- 
mate attainments of guilt, thus defeating the 
design of the tempter, and verifying the 
inspired promise, that “the wrath of man 
shall praise God.” 

These remarks are suggested by the bock 
now before us. It contains one of the most 
melancholy exhibitions of human nature we 
ever recoliect to have witnessed. Indeed, 
it savours far more of the first apostacy 
than the second ; it seems less an instance 
of human imperfection than of the pure, 
unmingled malevolence of lost spirits. We 
know not whether the spectacle of such a 
combination of almost dissonant and anta- 
gonist vices is more powerfully affecting to 
the sympathies or the moral sense ; whether 
the mind rises more in disgust against this 
unsightly and loathsome exhibition of reptile 
meanness, and radical, irremediable de- 
pravity ; or whether it does not rather sink 
appalled and awe-stricken, and realize the 
impressions intended by God to be made 
by the revelation of a hell, of a devil, and 
his angels. 

The book purports to be the autobio- 
graphy of a dissenting minister; we say 
purports to be, because it must be most 
manifest to any reader, of ordinary sagacity, 
that all the author’s representations of having 
been educated in a dissenting community 
are as unblushingly false, as his professions 
of anything like religious experience are 
audacious and sickening. It is the form 
of a bungling ill-constructed tale, every part 
of which bears the most conspicuous brand 
of imposture. His ignorance of the first 
elements of religion, his total want of ac- 
quaintance with the religious world, and his 
entire inexperience of the system and regime 
of nonconformity, are so strikingly developed 
in every page, that nothing but that intel- 
lectual infatuation which is sometimes per- 
mitted to befall the reprobate can account 
for the appearance of his book. He begins 
by professing himself to be sprung from a 
very low rank in life, to have been most 
scantily educated, but still diseased with 
vanity and bigotry ; and to have aspired to 
the solemn functions of the Christian minis- 
try from motives to which an infidel or a 
profligate would blush to plead guilty. 
Indeed, he is not content with exposing 
the unparalleled baseness of his own mo- 
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tives, but in one place favours us with an 
explication of the views with which minis- 
ters generally enter upon this department 
of the service of Christ. ‘It may be 
wondered at,” says he, * how it should 
happen that any man, not independent of 
the world, should ever undertake the work 
of the ministry ; but the truth is, that young 
men are attracted by the popularity and 
apparent success of the favoured few, just 
as people are induced to purchase tickets 
in the lottery, by thinking more of the half 
dozen prizes than of the ten thousand 
blanks.” We have introduced italics into 
this sentence, to mark some of those sole- 
cisms and grammatical blunders with which 
this precious performance abounds. These 
the reader will excuse, in consideration of 
the disadvantages under which he professes 
to have received his education. But let 
that reader tremble for himself, who feels 
tempted for one moment to excuse, or to 
view with a mitigated feeling of contempt 
and abhorrence this daring slander upon an 
entire and large class of the servants of 
God. He further professes to have entered 
at one of the “ most learned of the dissent- 
ing colleges,” to which he has the shameless 
effrontery to declare that the only test of 
admissibility was a slight acquaintance with 
the classics; that he and his reverend 
brethren spent their time between indolence 
and the most undisguised profanity; that 
one of their number, in a sermon to a poor 
congregation, quoted some profane Latin 
paragraph as one of the most touching pas- 
sages from St. Chrysostom ; that the classi- 
cal tutor of the college was present, and 
was deceived by it, and that he himself, 
(the author) “laughed heartily for two or 
three hours; indeed, that he hardly got over 
the fit in two days!” He goes on with the 
same abandoned recklessness to describe 
the enormities of his career as a Christian 
pastor. To follow him accurately through 
his statement would be to circulate the 
poison of his impiety. It is sufficient to 
say, that, if his own professions are true, he 
deserves to wear his name branded on his 
forehead as a DETESTABLE HYPOCRITE, and 
if they are false, as a LIAR AND A SLAN- 
DERER. 

Wiil the reader believe, after this, that 
his preface contains these words, “ The 
author does not condemn dissent, seeing 
that he is a dissenter?” Moreover that, at 
the close of his reminiscences, he states 
that he is still in the same sacred office, 
that his remarks indicate that he is op- 
pressed with the increasing infirmities of 
age, and rapidly hasting to that great tri- 
bunal where ‘ the hypocrite’s hope shall be 
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destroyed,” The last words of his per- 
formance are as follow, “ I have merely set 
forth the evils of a system, and I do not see 
how it can be mended. Then, why, it may 
be said, do I send forth these observations 
to the world? I will tell the reader why: 
I send them forth in order that dissenters, 
seeing the evils which their system induces, 
may be as much as possible on their guard 
against them; and that they may not seek 
to extend and to make general a system 
which can never work well.” 

From such passages as these, the reader 
will be led to imagine that the chief injury 
which this book is calculated to occasion is 
to the interests of dissent. But if it were 
innocent or justifiable to republish any ex- 
tended extracts from it, it would soon be 
seen that the chief danger is to the general 
interests of religion. We will not insult 
the members of the church of England by 
congratulating them upon this accession to 
their strength ; all the virtuous and the 
pious in that communion will hang their 
heads in shame and sorrow when they 
witness the enlistment of such matchless 
duplicity and such flagrant impiety into 
any sort of alliance with their cause, and 
will be ready with bitterness of spirit to 
adopt the language of the ancient hero ; 


‘* Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis.” 


We have spent some few minutes in 
entertaining with a gloomy interest a specu- 
lation as to the quarter from whence this 
outrageous insult to the religious world can 
have emanated. . Our eye at first rested 
upon a knot of infidel candidates for holy 
orders, into whose company it was our 
fortune to fall at the University of Cam- 
bridge ; a number of young men who, from 
the most undisguised motives of pecuniary 
interest, were about to assume the functions 
of the Christian ministry, under the very 
auspices of infidelity. But, no; neither of 
these could have written this ‘ Autobio- 
graphy of a Dissenting Minister.” There 
was among those young men a degree of 
mental cultivation, a vigour of intellect, a 
sparkle of wit and fancy, and a correctness 
and refinement of literary judgment and 
taste ;—nay, there was a sense of honour 
among these gentlemen, impressed and left 
upon their minds by early good-breeding, 
and by urbane and cultivated society ; some 
of which traits must certainly have been 
detected in any production of their pen. 
On the contrary, there appears in the pages 
before us a miserable dulness of conception, 
a plebeian coarseness of feeling, a squalid 
poverty of thought and style, and a sneak. 
ing self-convicted air and manner, which 
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marks the author as one of a different 
species from the unfortunate and misguided 
young men to whom we have alluded. 
Lamentably as they were defective in moral 
principle, they were as superior in breed 
and nature, in the very material and texture 
of their minds, to this author, as the race of 
Russels, and Wentworths, and Greys are to 
the imps of St. Giles’s, who hold your horse 
and pick your pocket. 

Our conjectures have, however, been 
directed, perhaps with more plausibility, 
towards a small and forlorn class of apos- 
tates from dissent, whom we see sitting 
aloof from the religious world, neglected 
and despised by the party they have left, 
and treated by that to which they have 
betaken themselves, as a family of ragged 
paupers are treated by a parish to which 
they have been passed from the other side 
of the kingdom, and where their names are 
unknown. It is conceivable that one of 
these wretched men, having experienced the 
extreme of contempt from all parties, and 
thus having nothing left either to hope or 
to fear, might indulge his spleen in the 
composition of these fetid and envenomed 


If so, it will be his appropriate punish- 
ment to know that, however unwillingly, 
he will probably be made subservient to 
the best interests of his readers. He ex- 
hibits in his own character an example of 
the awful depths of depravity to which God 
will sometimes permit a hypocrite and an 
apostate to sink. When Bunyan, in his 
matehless allegory of the Pilgrim's Progress, 
brings Christian before the man in the iron 
cage, he introduces the following dialogue : 

“Then said the Interpreter to Christian, 
Let this man’s misery be remembered by 
thee, and be an everlasting caution to thee ! 

* Well, said Christian, this is fearful! 
God help me to watch and be sober, and 
to shun the cause of this man’s misery.” 

So those who are tempted to apostatize, 
when they see the loathsome combination 
of moral disease which this poor wretch 
exhibits, the paralysis of the moral faculties, 
the vacant grinning of mental imbecility, 
the rottenness of a heart abandoned to the 
rot of malignant disease, they will shrink 
appalled, they will cling to the arm which 
has in mercy suspended them over the 
abyss, and which alone can save them from 
its horrors. 

On the whole, though we esteem the 
tendency of this volume to be as bad as if 
it contained the sophistry of Hume, the wit 
of Voltaire, or the licentiousness of Roches- 
ter, yet, as far as the interests of noncon- 
formity are concerned, we cannot but con- 


gratulate dissenters on the quarter from 
which they are attacked. The very vices 
of this author all make in their favour, and 
they may say of him as Gonzalo, when in 
danger of shipwreck, said of the good-for- 
nothing boatswain, ‘I have great comfort 
from this fellow; his complexion is perfect 
gallows, If he be not born to be hanged, 
our case is miserable.” 

And now, in closing for ever the pages 
of this detestable volume, we trust we have 
not bestowed our time and trouble in vain. 
We cannot indeei hope to have destroyed 
the author, for reptiles generally die hard, 
but we hope and believe that we have 
drawn his fangs, and confined to his own 
bosom the mischief of his venom. 


—_@——— 


Review. -—— Russia; or, Miscellaneous 
Observations on the Past and Present 
State of that Country and its Inhabi- 
tants. By Robert Pinkerton, D.D. 
Seeley and Sons. London. 1833. 


Tuts work is compiled from notes made 
on the spot, during travels, at different 
times, in the service of the Bible Society, 
and a residence of many years in that 
country, by Robert Pinkerton, D.D, au- 
thor of “ The Present State of the Greek 
Church in Russia,” and Foreign Agent to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 

The subject of this volume undoubtedly 
deserves the attention of the public, as no 
man could enjoy more favourable oppor- 
tunities than the author for observing the 
usages and studying the character of the 
various people of Russia. He possessed 
a complete knowledge of the language, 
and his mission opened to him an inti- 
macy with the clergy, as well as a free 
accession to the highest and middle classes 
of society. We have been particularly in- 
terested with the author’s views of the con- 
dition of the serfs; but we confess, that we 
were not prepared for the traits of real 
piety which he bestows on the religious 
character of the late Emperor Alexander. 
The specimens of the style of preaching 
in the Russian churches, which we find in 
the appendix, are at least curious, and may 
not be without a beneficial effect on the 
minds of inquiring Christians. The work 
is ornamented with some pleasing litho- 
graphic drawings, illustrative of the dress 
and amusements of the people. 


—@——_—_ 


Review.— Tough Yarns; a series of 
yaval Tales and Sketches to please all 
hands, from the swabs on the shoulders 
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down to the swabs in the head. By an 
Old Sailor, author of “ Greenwich Hos- 
pital,” &c. LItlustrated by George 
Cruikshank. Effingham Wilson. Lon- 
don. 1835. 
Tnese tales abound in nautical humour, 
and all the characteristic manners of the 
true British tar. They are accompanied 
with etchings from the pencil and graver of 
George Cruikshanks, and we need say no 
more in favour of a work intended to raise 
a smile at eccentricities, and to cherish good 
feelings towards men distinguished as 
much by their bravery as by their sim- 
plicity. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. Female Biography of the New Tes- 
tament, with Preliminary Notices of the 
Condition of Women in all Ages, by Tho- 
mas Timpson, (Ward and Vo. London, 
1834.)—An excellent little book, contain- 
ing a great deal of interesting matter, the 
result of considerable biblical research, per- 
vaded throughout by a deep tone of piety, 
and thus promising to be productive of 
useful results, especially to female readers. 

2. Counsels to the Aged; or, a Compa- 
nion for the Evening of Life; by John 


Morison, D.D. (Wesley and Davis, Lon- 
don, 1834.)—This is one of several valu- 
able, though small presents, made by the 
reverend author to the Christian world. 
Like all his other productions, it savours of 
a mind deeply tinctured with piety, and 


enriched with good sense and much Chris- 
tian experience. It is equally calculated 
to awaken aged impenitence to salutary 
thoughtfulness, and to support the confi- 
dence and hopes of the mature Christian 
in the prospect of the last and greatest 
change. 

3. The Way of Salvation, by Henry 
Foster Burder, D.D., (Westley & Davis, 
London, 1834.)—Any degree of originality 
of opinion upon the subject of this little 
book would involve serious reflection 
upon it and its author. Any considerable 
degree of talent expended upon it would 
perhaps be inconsistent with what ought to 
be, and doubtless was, its design; as it 
might withdraw the attention of the reader 
from its elemental and all-important sub- 
jects. The work pretends to neither. It is 
designed to explain the nature, and impress 
the necessity, of Repentance, Faith, and 
Holiness. It does so in a manner at once 
clear, scriptural, and earnest, and therefore 
calculated to produce those great effects to 
which all studies and pursuits ought to be 
subservient. 
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4. Practical Lectures on Parental, Re- 
sponsibility, and the Religious Education 
of Children, by 8S. R. Hall, America. 
(Religious Tract Society, London.) A very 
useful and valuable little work ; full of im- 

rtant hints and judicious counsel, which 
it would be greatly to the advantage of all 
families diligently to observe. When the 
importance of correctly educating those 
who are to succeed us in life, is duly con- 
sidered in all its bearings upon the future 
welfare of society, we cannot but think that 


. the Tract Society has done well in provid- 


ing so cheap and excellent a manual for 
the guidance of those who sustain the 
responsible office of parents. 

5. The Way of Peuce, Lost and 
Regained ; by the —— the Bread 
of Deceit,” (Seeley and Sons, London, 
1834.) This is one of those interesting tales 
which strengthen, by scriptural references, 
the moral conduct of the labouring poor 
with reference to, and through confidence 
in, Divine Grace. We need not disguise 
our apprehension, that “the power of doc- 
trine by parables” is, notwithstanding its ap- 
parent facility and manifestly pleasing aspect, 
exercised much too daringly and extensively 
at the present era. From the religious 
novel, to the tract of halfa sheet, we are 
met in every direction by pious fictions ; 
and we must confess that, in many of these 
productions, the truths proposed to be 
inculcated are but too frequently very fear- 
fully violated. On the “present occasion, 
however, this remark does not particularly 
apply. The story is told in a simple, per- 
spicuous style, and neither morality or reli- 
gion are injured by any of the incidents, 

6. Biographical Sketches of Eminent 
Artists, comprising Painters, Sculptors, 
Engravers and Architects from the ear- 
liest ages to the present time ; interspersed 
with original anecdotes. To which is 
added an Introduction containing a brief 
account of the various schools of art. By 
John Gould. (London, Effingham Wilson, 
1834.)—This volume appears to contain a 
body of matter both useful and interesting 
to those who are either professionally or by 
inclination attached to the arts, It is com- 
pendious also in its form, which is itself no 
slight recommendation to artists in general, 
who have seldom leisure for the perusal of 
ponderous folios. The Biographical notices 
are drawn up in plain and correct language, 
without any of that attempt to make an 
exhibition of the terms of art, which too 
frequently is perceptible in works of this 
nature. 

7. The Fathers not Papists: Six Dis- 
courses, with Numerous Select Passages 
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from the Greek Fathers, translated by 
H. S. Boyd, London, Samuel 
Bagster, 1834, — This book has consi- 
derable merits as a translation, but its chief 
worth consists in its tendency to invalidate 
the best argument for papacy, namely, that 
which is founded on its alleged antiquity. 

8. A Dissertation on the Reasonableness 
of Christianity, by the Rev. John Wilson, 
A. M. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 
1834.—This book is designed to meet the 
rationalists on their own ground, and is 
calculated to <demonstrate the truths of 
Christianity and to impress the lessons 
which it teaches, without specific reference 
to the Scriptures themselves. 

9. The Natural Influence of Speech 
in raising Man above the Brute Creation. 
London, Whittaker and Co. 1834.—An 
ingenious book, upon a curious and almost 
fantastic subject ; a subject, however, which 
Bacon “ notes as deficient,” and the prose- 
cution of which he recommends. 

10. A Remedy for Wandering Thoughts 
in the Worship of God, by the Rev. Richard 
Steele, M.A. First published in 1673. 
London, Thomas Ward and Co., 1834.— 
This book combines much of the simplicity 
and strength that mark the compositions of 
the times in which it appeared, with much 
of that gospel truth which is, like its Author, 
the same yesterday, to-day and for ever. 

11. Metrical Exercises upon Scripture 
Texts and Miscellaneous Poems, by Har- 
riet Rebecca King. London, Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 1834, Better as metrical 
exercises than as a poetical publication. 

12. The Truth and Excellence of the 
Christian Revelation, by W. Youngman. 
London: Jackson and Walford, 1834.— 
One of those general dissertations on the 
most important subject, which can never be 
too numerous or too varied. 

13. Sacred Classics, Vol. 10 3} Beveridge’s 
Private Thoughts. Hatchard and Son, 
1834.—A new and elegant edition of a 
book which can never be old, and which 
constitutes one of the most valuable be- 
quests which the church has received from 
the piety or talent of any of its members. 

14. Lhe Collected Poems of the late 
N. T. Carrington, edited by his Son, 
H. E Carrington. London, Longman 
and Co., 1834.—These poems have long 
been known and approved by the public: 
in the present edition they are accompanied 
by a pleasing memoir from the pen of his 
son. 

15. The Martyr of Verulam, and other 
poems, by Thos. Ragg. London, Hamil- 
ton and Co., 1834.—This is another pro- 
duction from the pen of Mr. Ragg, the 
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author of a poem entitled “ The Deity,” 
an author who deserves far more extended 
patronage from the public than we fear he 
has at present received. 

16. Lives of Eminent Zoologists, from 
Aristotle to Linneus, with Introductory 
Remarks on the study of Natural History, 
and Occasional Observations on the Pro- 
gress of Zoology. By W. Macgillivray, 
A.M. F.R.S.E. &c. Author of a“ Nar- 
rative of the Travels and Researches of 
Alexander Von Humboldt.” With a por- 
trait of Linneus. Edinburgh. Oliver and 
Boyd. 1834.— This work forms one of 
the volumes of the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library. It is written in a compendious 
and interesting manner, and, while it excites 
the emulation of the young student, will 
supply him with information of the most 
useful as well as the most encouraging 
nature, 

17. The Three Sisters, or Memoirs of 
Miss Mary, Jane, and Eliza Seckerson. 
By their Father. London, Mason. 1834. 
—This is a republication of memoirs which 
have already attracted the commiseration 
and awakened the pious sensibilities of a 
large portion of the religious community. 
We are glad to find that an increasing 
demand bears testimony to its effects upon 
the heart. 

18. Protestant Dissenters’ Juvenile 
Magazine. Vol. II. London, Simpkin 
and Marshall. 1834.— A_ miscellany 
abounding with much information, in 
which a vein of rich and exciting piety is 
found amidst many instructive passages of 
natural history, and other information suited 
to the minds of youth. 

19. Pastoral Appeals, on Personal, 
Domestic, and Social Prayer. Three 
Sermons preached in Albion Chapel, Leeds. 
By Rev. R. Winter Hamilton. Simpkin 
and Marshall. London. 1834.—Interesting 
discourses upon a subject of the deepest 
concern.to every professing Christian. 

20. Religious Letters. By the Emi- 
nently Pious and Learned Rev. Samuel 
Rutherford, Professor of Divinity, St. 
Andrews. London: Religious Tract So- 
ciety.—This reprint of the letters of the 
devout and highly-gifted minister of Am- 
worth cannot but be acceptable to the reli- 
gious world, and particularly encouraging 
to those who earnestly seek the strengthen- 
ing of their faith in the Saviour. 

21. Missionary Records: China, Bur- 
mah, Ceylon, &c. &c. London, Religious 
Tract Society.—We need not speak of the 
pious labours recorded in this work, for our 
readers are already acquainted with many of 
them, and are prepared to receive a com- 
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pendious narrative of them with cordial 
sympathy. We do not know where the 
serious portion of society will find a volume 
so full of instruction, relative not only to 
the sacred object of the enterprising mis- 
sionaries, but to the manners of the remote 
people, and the geographical and natural 
history of the regions in which they are 
bearing their hallowed errand. 

22. Todd’s Lectures to Children, fami- 
liarly illustrating Important Truth. Re- 
vised. London: Religious Tract Society. 
—A very pleasing and pious work, which 
ought to be a regular class-book in all 
schools, where a deep sense of the Creator 
is sought to be impressed upon the mind 
along with a general knowlecge of his 
creatures. 

23. The Young Minister's Companion ; 
or Outlines of Eighty-five Original Dis- 
courses on the most Interesting and Im- 
portant Subjects: to which are prefixed 
Rules for the Composition of a Sermon, 
Sc. &c. By the Author of “ Outlines of 
Fifty Sermons.” London. Simpkin and 
Marshall.—Such works may undoubtedly 
have their occasional value, but they are 
very apt to injure that habit of original 
thinking which no class of men ought to 
encourage and cultivate more than the 
preachers of the Divine word. 

24. Map of Jerusalem, with its Envi- 
rons. Sunday School Union, 5, Paternoster 
Row. — A _ beautifully executed map of 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. An in- 
valuable acquisition to the biblical student ; 
and, as a means of instruction for the rising 
generation, certainly unequalled. The prin- 
ciple on which the map is constructed, the 
distinctness and accuracy of its features, 
and, to say the least, the neatness of its 
execution, merit unqualified approval. 

25. Redemption, or the New Song in 
Heaven. By Robert Philip. London. 
Forbes and Jackson. 1834.— Mr. Philip 
does not come before the religious public 
for the first time, in the little book before us, 
and his former productions constitute a very 
favourable introduction. This, like those 
which he has before presented to the world, 
is distinguished by deep piety and those 
other ingredients which are adapted to pro- 
duce a sympathetic feeling in the minds of 
others. 

26. Missionary Researches in A, menia : 
including a* Journey through Asia Minor, 
and into Georgia and Persia, with a visit 
to the Nestorian and Chaldean Christians 
of Oormiah and Salmes, by Eli Smith and 
H. G. O. Dwight, missionaries from the 
To which 


American Board of Missions. 
is prefixed, a Memoir on the Geography 
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and ancient History of Armenia, by the 
author of “ The Modern Traveller.” 
London, G. Wightman. 1834.—We rejoice 
to see a reprint in England of this Ame- 
rican work, which is justly considered so 
highly creditable to the talents, learning, 
and enterprise of the American mission. 
aries, who, in this journey, have added so 
much to our knowledge of an almost for- 
gotten, but interesting, portion of the 
globe. It is impossible for us, in the space 
to which we are confined, to say any more 
than that we know of no work that has so 
completely fulfilled the expectation which 
it held out, or that merits a more attentive 
perusal by men of research, who wish to 
trace the condition of a country formerly so 
distinguished, both in general history and 
in the early annals of Christianity. 

27. An Explanation of the principal 
Parables of the New Testament, intended 
for the Young. London, Religious Tract 
Society.—To the young, and probably to 
a very large portion of those who do net 
think very strongly upon scripture truths in 
the abstract, the parables of the gospel are 
the most interesting parts of scripture. In 
the publication before us, this bias of the 
human mind is made subservient to the 
introduction of such explanations as may 
gradually lead to a more severe course of 
thought, and to the fulfilment, in this way, 
of the principal object for which the para- 
bles were spoken by their divine author, 

28. Anecdotes, Christian Missions. 
London, Religious Tract Society. —This is 
one of those publications that serve to prove 
that no one in search of amusement, need 
to quit the path of piety. 

29. Tales of a Physician, by W. H. 
Harrison. London, Washbourne, 1834,— 
The elegant style in which these short 
narratives are written, the intense sensibility 
which pervades them, and the blended 
tone of humanity and piety which appeals 
to the heart of the reader in almost every 
page, prove them to be the composition of 
a physician of the soul, well studied in 
every disorder by which it may be affected. 
We strongly recommend them to the pe- 
rusal of those who know that “ in the 
breast are pangs which drugs cannot allay.” 

30. Life of the Rev. David Brainerd, 
Missionary to the North American 
Indians, compiled from the Memoir pub- 
lished by Mrs. Edwards, by the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt, B.D. and now republished by his 
permission. London, Seeley and Sons, 1834. 
—The melancholy enthusiasm which cha- 
racterised the short but devout life of one, 
who may be classed among the earliest 
apostles to the rude aborigines of America, 
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will always be perused with a degree of 
awful respect by those who are friendly to 
the great missionary cause. It is calculated 
to excite overpowering thoughts, and to 
force upon the mind suggestions that can 
only be met by submission to faith of the 
most absorbing nature. In fact, the mind 
capable of sympathizing with its contents, 
is necessarily subjected to a trial in which 
consolation can be only obtained by the sin- 
cerity of belief, through the aid of the spirit. 
31. The Management of Bees, with a 
description of the “* Ladies’ Safety Hive,” 
by Samuel Bagster, jun., with forty illus- 
trative wood engravings. London, Bagster, 
1834.—This is one of the most interesting 
works upon the subject of bees that ever came 
under our notice, and will undoubtedly 
excite attention to a branch of natural 
history which involves some of the most 
curious facts in that variety of physical 
economy ordained by the great Creator. 
32. Spiritual Honey from the Nutural 
Hives; or Meditations and Observations 
onthe Natural History and Habits of Bees. 
First introduced to public notice in 1657, 
by Samuel Purchas, A.M. London, 
Bagster, 1834.—This is a pious companion 
to the preceding publication ; and as a reprint 
of the instructive and devotional manuals of 
old Purchas, will be welcomed by the reli- 


gious reader with sincere delight. 
33. Japheth: Contemplations, and other 


pieces, by Alfred Beesley. London: 
Longman and Co., 1834.—There is much 
good intention and some good sense in 
these pieces, but there is little of that poetic 
spirit which in these days awakes the atten- 
tion of the general reader. 

34. Warleigh, or the Fatal Oak, a 
legend of Devon, by Mrs, Bray, author 
of “ Fitz of Fitz Ford,” “ The Taiba,” 
* The White Hords,” “ De Froix,” &c.&c. 
In three Vols. London : Longman and Co. 
1834.—Mrs. Bray writes with much ele- 
gance, and her delineations of character are 
not inferior to those of the best writers of 
the present day. Her fault is that which 
belongs chiefly to authors of descriptive, 
but less dramatic, powers than her own : her 
page exhibits occasionally a superabun- 
dance of scenery, and her story stands still 
while the rocks, and groves, and sea-shores 
wait too long for the animation of her inte- 
resting and impassioned agents. 

35. Lectures on the Atheistic Contro- 
versy, delivered in the months of February 
and March, 1834, at Sion Chapel, Brud- 
Sord, Yorkshire, forming the first part of 
a course of Lectures on Infidelity. By the 
Rev. B. Godwin, Author of “ Lectures on 
British Colonial Slavery,” &c. London: 
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Jackson and Walford.—These admirable 
lectures originated in a prevalence of unbelief 
in the manufacturing districts, particularly 
at Bradford, in Yorkshire. They are written 
in forcible, yet moderate and conciliatory 
language, and will undoubtedly be more 
effective than those writings which too fre- 
quently display more indignation than argu- 
ment in their contest with scepticism. 

36. The Poetical Souvenir, a Selection 
of Moral and Religious Poetry. London. 
Relfe and Fletcher.—This is a very rich 
selection of the most perfect gems of modern 
poetry, and is presented to the public with- 
out the embellishments of the graver, justly 
trusting to the beauties of thought and the 
brilliances of genius for its powers of at- 
traction. 

37. foly Excitements. By William 
Mason, Author of “ Believer’s Pocket, 
Companion,” &c. &c. London: Davies and 
Porter. 1834.—The intention of this little 
work 1s good, but the style and manner are 
not in very good taste. 

38. Clematis Cottage ; being a Domestic 
Narrative of the Afflictions of Mrs. W— 
caused by the Projfligate Life of her Son, 
with an Account of his After-conversion. 
London: Paul. 1835.—A story founded 
on incidents which are but too common, 
and told in an easy style, 

39. The Nursery Offering, or Children’s 
Gift for 1835. Edinburgh: Waugh and 
Innes. 1835.—A very pleasing and in- 
structive Christmas present, which will en- 
courage and delight the young student. 

40. The Excitement, or a Book to in- 
duce Young People to read. For 1835. 
Containing Remarkable Appearances in 
Nature, Signal Preservations, and such 
Incidents as are particularly fitted to arrest 
the Youthful Mind. Edinburgh. Waugh 
and Innes. 1835.—This is a volume of 
very cuptivating contents, abounding in 
those real events which excite astonishment 
or awaken sensibility in the youthful reader. 
Its embellishments are few, and those are 
very indifferently executed, but the boy of 
intelligent and eager mind will be too much 
fascinated by its literary contents to look for 
pictures. 

41. The Church, the Dissenters, and 
the Wesleyans ; or the Interests of True 
Religion endangered by its professed 
Friends. Salisbury: Brodie &Co. 1834. This 
is a covert defence of the Church establish- 
ment; and, under the name of peace, aims 
at the preservation of evils which are mani- 
festly contradictory to the spirit, and injuri- 
ous to the influence, of genuine Christi- 
anity, 














METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Mereoroxocicat Journat at Watsatt, from Oct. 23, to Nov, 22, 1834, inclusive. 


*,* The situation of Walsall is so near the Centre of England, that its Temperature may be taken as th 
Average of the whole Kingdom.——Latitude 52°, 34’, 30’ N ; Longitude 1°, 57’, 0” W—Thermometer 
in the shade NW aspect. 





Day | Moon’ Fahrenheit’s Thermomet 

of ia . During; 8 , 3 9 |Barom.| Wind. 
Month) Night |A.M P.M.| PM 
1834.| days. 
Oct23) 20 48 | 51 | 





Weather and Observations 








45 | 40 | 29.26; N.W. |Hard gales with heavy rain. 


24° 21 | 29 | 34 | 43 | 38 | 29.60|N. by W.|Fair,—high wind. 
25 3dqr.| 34 | 38 | 44 | 37 | 29.84] N. by W./Fair. 
26, 23 31 | 85 | 45 | 39 | 30.08 | N. by W.| Fair. 

| 53 | 50 | 30.08 | N. by W./A.M. drizzling rain,—P. M. misty, 


27, 24 | 35 | 46 ¢ 
28) 25 47 49 | 52 | 49 | 30.17 N. Cloudy. 
29) 26 | 45 | 46 | 48 | 46 | 30.27| N.W. |Cloudy. 
30) 27 39 | 44 | 50 | 46 | 29.93 | W.S.W. |Fair at times. 
31, 28 43 | 51 | 55 | 53 | 29.78 S.W. |Fair. 

Nov.1) New. 47 | 50 | 53 | 50 | 29.70] S.W. |Pair. 
2} 1 47 | 49 | 52] 48 | 29.67} S.W. (|Cloudy,—P.M. slight rain at times. 


3) 2 39 42 | 51 | 48 | 29.63] S. W. |Pair.* 

4, 3 40 | 47 | 52 | 53 | 29.49 Ss. A.M. fair,—P.M. cloudy. 

5| 4 | 47 | 56 | 56 | 54 | 29.08 |S. toS.W.|Driving rain. 

6 5 48 | 53 | 57 | 51 | 29.23] S.W. |Pair,—heavy rain in night. 

7| 6 48 | 54 | 54 | 47 | 28.94 Ss. Fair,—brisk wind, heavy rain in night. 
V. |Fair,—brisk wind, heavy rain in night. 


8 Istqr.| 41 | 42 | 46 | 35 | 28.98] S.V 
9| 8 31 | 39 | 43 | 41 | 29.23] N.E. |Heavy rain. 
10} 9 38 | 39 | 43 | 37 | 29.63] N.E. /|Fair. 
11) 10 | 33 | 36] 43 | 41 | 29.93] N.E. /|Fair. 























12 11 | 34! | 37 | 38 | 30 | 29.95 E.  |A.M. rather cloudy,—P.M. fair. 

13} 12 26 | 30 | 37 | 36 | 29.96 | N.N. E. |Fair. 

14; 13 | 27 | 32 | 42 | 32 | 30.12] N.N.E.\A.M. fair,—P.M. hazy. 

15} 14 28 | 34] 41 | 37 | 30.08 | N. by E. |A.M. heavy dew,—P.M. fair, thick fog 

16; Full] 34 | 41 | 45 | 41 | 29.99 | N. by E. |Cloudy. (during night. 
(17) 16 | 37 | 42 | 48 | 47 | 29.77 | N. by E. |A.M. fair.—P.M. rather cloudy. 

18} 17 40 | 42 | 46 | 44 | 29.80 | N. by E. |Cloudy. 

19) 18 41 | 42 | 43 | 32 | 29.91 | N. by E. |Fair. 

20; 19 | 27 | 29 | 37 | 34 | 29.60 | N. by E. |Fair. 

21) 20 32 | 32 | 34 | 36 | 29.45 N. E. [Showers of sleet and snow, —heavy rain 

22| 21 | 33 | 37] 42! 38 | 29.461 N.E. Cloudy. [in night. 








Greatest height of Thermometer, Nov.-6,3P.M. . +. + + + + 57 deg. 
Least height of Thermometer, Nov. 13, during night. . . . . . 26... Range 31 


Greatest height of Barometer, Oct. 29, 7 © © «© e ¢ « « 80.27 inches. 
Least height of Barometer, Nov.7, . - - + © «+ «© «© « 28.94... Range 1.33 





* Nov. 3d, (Monday) a little before 8 P.M. a luminous arch was seen, in appearance much like the 
Milky-Way, but considerably more brilliant ; commencing between Jupiter and the Pleiades in the east, and 
ending near Altair a Aquila in the west ; its greatest height being about 65 to 70 degree ; it had a nebulous 
appearance, and the stars were distinctly seen through it; after a short time it separated rather rapidly, in 
masses—and in about twenty minutes it wholly disappeared. If it were not an electrical phenomenon it 
might, probably have been occasioned by an extraordinary refraction of the sun's ray, 























































CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 577 


THE PROPOSED ** CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY.” 


Ir is universally acknowledged, that professional men, of every class, in 
this country, are generally so circumstanced as to forbid the accumula- 
tion of property equal to the support of themselves or their families in 
the event of premature decay or early death, 

This is especially true of Dissenting Ministers, whose limited incomes 
rarely permit them to provide for the contingencies of human affairs, 
whilst the duties of their office often expose them to disorders which 
suddenly paralyze their energies, or extinguish life. 

Depression must, therefore, be frequently felt by the laborious Pastor, 
when he realizes the casualties of existence, and remembers that he is 
unable to provide for his own comfort, or that of his family, should 
Divine Providence disable him from the discharge of his official duties, 
or suddenly remove him to heaven. 

A Church and Congregation, too, that are affectionately attached to 
their Pastor, must also anticipate with gloomy apprehensions the pos- 
sible failure of his physical or intellectual energies, conscious, as a poor 
people must be, that they should not be able, at the same time, to provide 
for his own comfortable support under the pressure of such a calamity, 
and also secure to his successor a respectable maintenance. 

It is unquestionably the duty, therefore, of persons, so circumstanced, 
to avail themselves of that system of Mutual Assurance which a 
philosophical observance of the usual order of nature and the common 
laws of mortality has suggested. 

Such a system, based as it now is on nice and accurate calcula- 
tions of risk and adventure, confers on all the parties who engage in 
it, pecuniary security against the sad \ icissitudes of life. 

To bring this method of providing for the uncertain future before their 
brethren, the Committee of the ConGrecationaL Union or ENGLAND AND 
Waces have, under the sanction of the two last annual Assemblies of that 
body, already published a plan of the Congregational Ministers’ Mutual 
Assurance Society, which has been extensively circulated. They now pre- 
senttotheir brethren and the churches the following Tables, which have been 
calculated by an eminent Actuary, and will explain the various methods 
by which the advantages of the proposed Institution may be secured. 

The Rev. James Bennett, D.D. Thos. Wilson, Esq: 

The Rev. George Clayton, Wm. Hunter, Esq. and 

The Rev. Thos. James, T. M. Coombs, Esq. 
have consented to act as Trustees, and it only remains, therefore, for 
the Committee to ascertain to what extent it is probable the projected 
Institution will be patronized. 

As they are only authorized to carry it into execution, when they 
shall ascertain that three hundred policies will be effected, they earnestly 
invite the immediate attention of the Congregational Ministers and 
Churches to the following Tables, and the explanatory examples at the 
foot of each, as they feel persuaded that they will awaken, in many 
minds, a solicitude to participate in the advantages of such a system ot 
Mutual Assurance. 


Congregational Library, J. Buracksurn, 
Finsbury Circus, W.S. Patmer, > Secretaries. 
Nov. 10, 1834. Josuvua Wriison. 
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GLEANINGS. 









GLEANINGS. 


Lae prolonged by Civilization.—\f we collect Eng- 
, Germany, and France in one group, we find 
that the average term of mortality which, in that 
t and populous region, was formerly 1 in 30 anou- 
jy, is not at present more than 1 in 38.—This differ- 
enoe reduces the number of ,deaths thoughout these 
countries, from 1.900,000 to less than 1,200,000 per- 
sons; aod 700,000 lives or 1 in 83, owe their preser- 
vation to the social ameliorations effected in the three 
countries of Western Enrope, whose efforts to obtain 
this object have been attended with the greatest 
success. The life of man is not only embellished in 
its course by the advancement of civilization, but is 
extended by it, and rendered less doubtful. ‘Lhe 
effects of the amelioration of the social condition are 
to restrain and dimivish in proportion?to the population 
the anoval number of births, and io a still greater 
degree the number of deaths; on the contrary, a 
great number of births, equalled or even exceeded by 
that of deaths, is a characteristic sign of a state of bar- 
bartsm .— Philosophical Journal. 

Exntomology.—V arious provincial newspapers (and the 
circumstance has been noticed in the metropolis) 
mention the visitation of myriads of small flies, 
between the size of the midge and common hoase-fly, 
with long wings, which fill the air like locusts, and 
settle in multitudes upon persons and pleces around. 
Near ‘lopsham, Devon, a cloud of similar flies ex- 
tended nearly three-quarters of a mile in length, and 
occupied the breadth of the road. Their course was 
along with the wind from the south-east, and they 
covered the passengers on their way. 

“Steam Communication with Indra,—Captain Chesney, 
the author of areport on the steam navigation of the 
river Euphrates, printed by order of the House of 
Commons, and oo which the committee of the House 
has appropriated a sum of £20,000 towards defraying 
the expenses of an attempt to establish a communica- 
tion that way with our possessions in India, is build- 
ing two iron steam vessels, to be landed at Scanderoon 
(Aleppo,) and carried across to the Euphrates docks 
on that river, now in preparation ; where they will 
be put together, and navigated to the Persian gulf in 
April or May next. 

Ancient Navy of England —\n the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the salary or fee of the Lord High Admiral 
was 133/. 6s. 8d. per annum. The Jlreasurer of the 
Navy had 220/. 13s. dd. incinding the salary of two 
clerks at 8d. per day, and 8/. for boat hire. The ship- 
wrights had 12d. per day. Master shipwrights 35/. 6s.8d. 
The Office of storekeeper at Woolwich had a salary of 
50l. The clerk of the cheque at Chatham had 50/. per 
annum ; for extraordinary services 43/. 6*. 8d.; and 
for pens. ink, paper, aud his travelling expenses to 
London_ to deliv r his books to the treasurer and 
other officers, 6/. 13s. 4d. ; total, 100/. ‘The clerk of 
the checque at Woolwich had a shillinga day; at 
Deptford, 20/. per avnum ; at Portsmonth, 40/ and 
1s. 8d. per annum for stationery. ‘he surveyor of 
the navy had 146/. 6s, &d. out of which he paid his 
two clerks 8d. a-day each. ‘The boatswain of a first- 
rate had 29/. 6s. 8d. perannum. A purser of the same 

Is. 4¢. The gunners, who made a profit by 
stealing the ship's powder, and the purser by stealing 
the crew's provisions, seem tohave had the best 
posts. Lhe quantities of powder used at sea were 
enormous. A cannon royal, or 66 pounder, was 
loaded with 30ibs. of powder. A demi-cannon, 
which never answered to a modern 32 pounder, was 
loaded with 18 pounds! This was perhaps owing to 
the foolish idea, thai the more powder, the more 
execution done. This prejudice still’ exists. It is in 
vain that our excellent artillery at this moment, from 
repeated experiments, show the navy that one-f.urth 
the weight of the shot is much more effective thau 
the established charge of one-third, which last is 
amply sufficient for a battering gun. Jack stil) crams 
in his fall allowance with his two or three balls. 
What a saving might be made on this head! Half the 
powder used by Sir Francis Drake against the 
Armada would have sufficed. Yet, with all their 
crudities and scanty pay, it may he doubted if more 
glorious exploits (considering their disadvantages, 
and the youth of the science of navigation) have been 
since achieved. 

Bell or Lancaster System at Athens in 1675.—‘Our 
Janissary proposed to us to go and see a Greek of his 
acquaintance, who was a didascalos or schoolmaster. 

e desired no better, and were upon thorns till we 
were with him: but, alas! how were we disappointed, 
(who expected nothing but sublime notions of Plato 
Zeno, aod Aristotle,) when the Janissary told nus he 
was a mechanic. ow were we surprised to consider 
aman of that quality should succeed to the place of 
soch excellent persons! We found about thirty young 
lads sitting upon benches, and their master at the 
head of them teaching them to read. He rose up 
when we came in, and received us very civilly, in 
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which to give them their due, that nation is not 
sparing. lhe Janissary desired him to goon with his 
boys, and give us the liberty of seeing his method, 
which, was pretty, and much beyond ours; the master 
causing the whole c/assisto read at atime without 
confusion, every scholar being obliged to attention, 





and to mind what his next neighbour reads. They 
had each of themjthe same authors, and, for example, 
if he had thirty scholars, he chose out some con- 
tinued discourse, and gave them but thirty words to 
read, the first boy reading the first word, the second 
boy the second word, and so on. If they read 
roundly and right, he gave them thirty words more; 
but if any of the boys were imperfect, he was cor- 
rected by the next, who was always very exact in 
observing him, ana he his neighbour, till the whole 
bumber of words were read ; so that the thirty scholars 
lying all of them at catch, and ready to take advan- 
tage of any defect in their neighbour, stimulated by 
ambition of being thought the best scholar, every 
one’s lesson was the lesson of all,and happy was be 
who could say it the best. To obviate any of the 
scholars eluding that word, or preparing himself for 
any single — | their places were changed, and he 
who at one reading was in the first place, was 
removed a good distance in the next. Thus ove 
lesson was enough for a whole form, how numerous 
soever; and what was very convenient for the master. 
the boys were not constrained to come to him one after 
another, for every one was a master to his neighbour.” 
— L’ Athenes de Gualletiere 1675. 

Volcanic Explosions,—Great guns are heard much 

further than thunder, or at nearly double the dis- 
tance. ‘lhe eight-oclock gun at Demerara is often 
heard at Cape Batavia, on the west ,coast of Esse- 
quibo, a distance of forty miles. In respect to the 
jutensity of sound, however, there is nothing we are 
acqnainted with that can bear a comparison with the 
explosions of volcanoes. On the bursting forth of 
Mount Soufriere, in the island of St. Vincent, on the 
night of the Ist of May, 1812, the explosions were 
heard in this colony (Demerara) like reports of can- 
non, more than five bundred miles from the island. 
lo this fact many people here can testify as well as 
myself We are told, indeed, that these explo- 
sions were heard even at Cayenne, and the Kio 
Negro, a distance of about three hundred nautical 
leagues. Of this | was assured by the vatives, as 
well as by Captnin Oroseo, the commandant of 
the fort of Rio Negro. ‘The island of Barbadoes, at 
noon of this memorable day, was involved in mid- 
night darkness, and the whole surface of the island 
was covered with the dust or cimders of this sub- 
stance. | have a specimen which fell npon the deck 
and sails of a vessel, one hundred and fifty miles from 
the voleano. In this case it is probable that a con- 
tinned succession of ignited materials being projected 
from the mountain, and rarefying the air, an upward 
dranght was established, which carried the volcanic 
dust mto the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
whence it was wafted by upper currents, and fell 
over a vast space around.— Philosophical Magazine, 
Dr. Hancock. 

Poisonous Mushrooms. The Norwich papers 
recently contained a distressing case, of three persons 
having been killed by eating poisonous mushrooms. 
If persons are determined to eat such dangerous 
things without subjecting them to the examination 
of a competent judge, it maybe useful for them to 
kuow, that if they will peel an onion and boil it with 
them, the onion will remain white if they are genu- 
ine, and turn black if they are spurious. It may be 
further observed, that the true mushroom is seldom 
found in woods or in the shade; it grows chiefly in 
open pastures, and may be readily distinguished by 
its fragrant though peculiar odour.— Mechanic's Ma- 
gazine. 

Vegetable Monstrosities.—There is now in our print- 
ing-otlice, for the inspection of the curious in such 
matters, a very fine specimen of the white globe tur- 
pip, Of extraordivary size and weight. It was grown 
on the farm of Balig, the property of the Marquis of 
Ailsa, occupied by Mr. Fulton (the cultivation of 
whose farm is highiv creditable to him,) and weighs 
between 19!b. and 2olb ; in girth it measures rather 
more than one yard. From the same farm we have a 
potato of the red kind, and of unusual dimensions, 
weighing 3lb., and measuring one foot nine inches in 
circumference ; but this latter root, large though it 
be, is even exceeded by a brother of the same tribe, 
brought to our office, on Saturday last, by RK. Wood, 
Newton. It grew at Shawfield, near that town, was 
one foot eleven inches in girth, and 3\b. 30z. in weight. 
In the same field, enltivated by Mr. Wood, the very 
unusual number of 103 potatoes were found at a single 
stem. Mr. Skinner, Auchincruive, bas also forwarded 
to us @ gigantic potato of the same kind. In weight 
it is 3Ib. Boz. at 16 ounces to the pound ; and measures 
two feet eight inches by one foot eight inches. With 
a choppin of buttermitk, it would suffice to dine a 
whole cabin full of Hibernians.— yr Ubserver. 
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an extraneous body in the eye of the horse, alone @ a 
bit ab yl siantees <n there. But in the most dry 
vever suffers from dust, as his rider does, 
a it is owing to this provision Of nature—a third 
eyelid, as it were, which runs over the eye. At the 
moment the eye is turned inward, the haw passes 
over the eye, and having a glandular secretion it re- 
moves whatever is offensive to the inner corner of 
the eye, when it is conveyed out.”—®Sir Charles Bell, 
Pressure of the Air and Water on Animals.—*‘ A certain 
degree of pressure is suited for the proper condition 
ofan animal; when this pressure is greater or less 
than the creature habitually supports, the —_ suf- 
ters in proportion to the difference; and, when it be- 
comes very considerable, the creature can no longer 
exist. Although man cav live without unpleasant 
sensations under a cousiderable variation of atmos- 
yo eed pressure, yet upon lofty mountaivs, such as 
ont Blanc, and consequently under a considerably 
diminished weight of air, he perceives he has attained 
a situation where his bodily sensations, from the want 
of the necessary pressure, are most uvpleasant ; every 
Step requires great effort, his breathing is deranged, 
the smaller blood-vessels begin to give way, and alto- 
ether he finds himself under conditions uot suited to 
im. His sevsations therefore teach him that he 
could only continue to exist beneath a given amount 
of atmospheric pressure, aud that the component parts 


* of his body are <uited to it, With regard to marine ani- 


mals, it is equally certain tha) a cousiderable differ- 
ence in depth would produce effects of a similar 
kind : acreature living at the depth of 100 feet would 
sustain a pressure, including that of the atmosphere, 
of about 60 pounds on the square inch, while one at 
4000 feet would be exposed to a e~ of about 
1830 pounds upon the square inch. It will be obvious 
from our knowledge of the structure of animals gene- 
rally, that we cannot suppose any one creature capable 
of sustaining such enormous differences of pressure 
with impunity : in the mass of waters, therefore, as on 
land, there must be a geographical distribution of 
existence, not only in regard to latitudes, but also in 
relation to depths.” — De fa Beche. 

Savings’ Banks.—The number of Savings’ Banks in 
England, Wales, and Ireland, on the 20th of Nov. 
1833. the date of the last return, was 484; of which 
number 76 were established in Ireland. The total 
amount of deposits at that period was 15,715,111, 
and the oumber of individual depositors 467.161 ; the 
number of accounts of F riendly Societies 4,598; and 

of Charitable Societies, 3,366. Lreland contributes 
#1,380,718 of this sam, and the depositors number 
49,170, exclusive of the accounts of 210 Friendly 
Societies and 492 Charitable Societies. it is gratify- 
ing to find that the amounts received and the num- 
ber of contributors in both kingdoms, exhibit a con- 
siderable increase since November, 1831 ; the only 
exception being in the number of Friendly Societies 
in Ireland, in which there is a decrease of 24 siuce 
that period. The tot#increase in the amount depo- 
sited since 1831 is £1,403,464 ; to this increase £334,893 
belongs to Ireland. The total increase in the pum- 
ber of contributors and accounts is 45,755, of which 
number 11,397 are Irish contributors 

Coleridge. — In a lecture delivered upwards of 
twenty years ago, at some Hall io Fetter Lane, he 
divided readers into four classes. The first he com- 
pared to an hour-glass, their reading being as the 
sand—it runs in and it rans out, and leaves not a 
vestige behind. A second class, he said, resembied 
a sponge—which imbibes every thing, and returns it 
in nearly the same state, only a little dirtier. A third 
7~ he likened to a jelly-bag—which allows all that 

ure to pass away, and retains only the refuse 
- the dregs. Ihe fourth class, of which he trusted 
there were many among his auditors, he compared to 
the slaves in the diamond-mines of Golconda, who, 
casting aside all we is worthless, preserved only the 
pure gem.—Lit. Gas. 





Hiterary Notices. 
Just Published. 


Vol. L. of Fisher's Views in India, from Original 
Sketches by Commander Robert Filiot, R.N., with 
Descriptive Lilastratious by Emma Roberts. 
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The same in French and German, 
Part 17, of Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, 


7, 
and N orthumberland. 


Pi 
The Young Minister's Compauion ; or, Outlives of 
Eighty-five Original Discourses on the most inte- 
resting and important subjects: to which are pre- 
fixed, Rules for the Composition of a ie and 
Heads of Lectures on Preaching, &e.&e. By the 
Author of ** Outlines of Fifty Sermons.” 

Home Happiness: or, Three Weeks in Snow. 

Faustus : a Dramatic Mystery; the First Walpurgis 
Night; the Bride of Corinth; translated from the 
German ee Goethe. By John Anster, LL.D. Bar- 
rister at 

The Anoual Obituary for 1635; containing Me- 
moirs of Distinguished Persons, who died in 18%, 
will be published on the 1st of January 1835. 

Short Whist; a Sketch of its History, Ke. with 
Instructions for Beginners. by Major A. * 

How shall | Provide for my Family. re By 
W. Griffith. 

The Poetical Souvenir; a Selection of Moral and 
Religious Poetry. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Henry Roxby Mande, 
LL. B. Vicar of St. Olave’s. Jewry; and Rector of 
as, Martin's, lronmonger- lane. 

No. 1. of the Mechanic's and Labourer's Magazine. 


Small Folio. One P enny. 


In the Press. 


A new edition of the Life of Samuel Drew, A.M. 
with Additions. 

the Life, Ministry, and Selections from the Re- 
mains of the Rev. Samuel Walker, R.A. late of 
Truro, in Cornwall. By the Rev. Edwin Sidney. 

A new edition of Curtis's Treatise on the Physio- 
logy aud Diseases of the bye, shewing the Intimate 
connexion of the Organs of Sight and Hearing, and 
containing a New Mode of Curiug Cataract without 


an_ Operation. ; 
Twenty Sermons; ioclading two enqecietty ad. 
dressed to the Young. By the late Rev. W. Howes, 


Minister of Long Acre Episcopal Ch — 

Vhe Saxon’s Daughter ; a tale of © hivalry, in Six 
Cantos, By N. Michell, author of * Au Essay on 
Woman, &e. 

The Book of the Denominations; or, the Churches 
and Sects of Christendom in the Nineteenth Century. 

Hore Hebraice ; an Attempt to discover how the 
Argument of the First Part of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews must have been understood by those thereioa 
addressed ; with Appendices on Messiah's Kingdom, 
&c. Xe, By George Viscount Mandeville. 

A new and improved edition (being the ninth) of 
the Cabinet Lawyer, incorporating the Statutes and 
Lega! Decisions to the present Period. 

Holy Excitements. By W. Mason. 

Climatis Cottaze ; a Domestic Narrative. 

The Nursery Offering for 1835. 

The Excitement for 1835. 

Godwin’s Lectures on the Atheistic Controversy. 

The Poetical Souvenir. 

The Three Sisters. By their Father. 

Missionary Records. ‘China, Purmah, Ceylon, &c. 

The Corner Stone. By Jac ob Abbott.” 

Rutherford's Religious Letters. 

Heaven Unveiled. By Joseph Freeman. 

M‘Culloch’s Manual of English Grammar. 

Todd's Lectures to Children. 

Hamilton’s Pastoral Appeals. 

Anecdotes ; Christian Missions. 

Tales of a Physician. By ro 

Inclination and Duty at Varia 

Warleigh; or, the Fatal Oak. “By Mrs. Bray. 
Three Vols, 

Bagster on Bees. 

orche’s Spiritual Henry. 

Life of the Rev. David Brainerd. 

E-xplanation of the Principal Parables. 

Lives of Exninent Zoologists. 

Sacred Classics— Beveridge’s Private Thoughts. 

Missionary Researches in Armenia. By Eli Smith 

and H. G. O. Dwight. 

Parker’ s Parliamentary Svstem of Short hand. 

Trotter's Lessons in Arithmetic for Junior Classes, 
with Tables of Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Rowbotham’s Guide to the French Languave and 
Conversation. 
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